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with the long name didn’t seem tc think that it was 
necessary.” 

“Well,” remarked the detective; “it isn’t. The 
baron is a man of great importance. I will be down 


ry ] 


He looked around the room. It was his library, a 
place whefe he did not often take his visitors. 
“*You may show them in here,” he added. 

The servant ‘withdrew, 
later to open the door for two men of striking ap- 
pearance. | 

They were very unlike. 


and slim, but straight as an arrow. He had bushy, 


snow-white hair, and a snow-white mustache and 
_ beard. In manner he was quiet and polite, and he 
spoke English like a native. 
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and returned a moment 


Baron Rubelik was taii, 
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His companion, Jan Pallog, looked, to begin with, the right time comes-I use my information. I deal ‘ 
as if he might be half as old. with men who commit crimes, but such men ate not —__ 
He was a little above the medium height, but he always professional criminals.” ee 
; looked shorter because of his unusually broad shoul- “Mr, Carter,” said the baron, eagerly, ‘ “you have 
ders and stocky frame. stated the business which brought us here as accur- 


| His naturally dark complexion evidently had been ately as I could have stated it myself. I beg you to 4c tae 
roughened and made darker yet by exposure to the give us the whole of your information at once. Do 2 ce 
weather. you know what has become of the crown pecs aft 

Pallog’s eyes were black and restless, and he = “I do not.” Se oat 
seemed to dislike sitting still. When, he spoke he The baron looked’ isd peta: and: Pallog moved 
used English words correctly, but with a strong for- _restlessly in his chair. on 


eign accent. — “T wish you'd tell us how much you to know, : 
i Nick shook hands with both, and asked them to be then,” muttered Pallog. ae 
sy seated. te “Willingly,” said Nick. “To begin wn c- 


- “It may seem strange, Mr. Carter,” said the baron, ond question, I have friends i in every, business in 


2 “that I should come to you for assistance when I city. They know the sort of things I like : 
; have the secret service of my country at my com- about. One of them told me two days” 

“mand, but the matter that brings us here is sa very a diamond of wonderful value that had bee 

important that I would ere not trust it to anybody to him. His opinion had — asked oe 

less skillful than you are.” ; value.” etme by ze 
- “Thank you for the compliment, baron,” re- “We showed the diamond tides pledgi ¢ 
4 sponded Nick. “I can understand that the loss of crecy,” exclaimed Pallog, excitedly.” < 
sir the crown diamond would disturb you a great deal.” “No harm was done or could be done by 
ay -Pallog started violently, turning half-around in his the secret to me,’ * remarked Nick. 
chair to stare at the detective. * “That is’ true,” said the baron: 


_ The baron was- imotionteds, but his — opened where the diamond came from?” 
- wide. ve pe “No. I know that it is a new ston 
_ “The crown diamond!” he iar pe #PORY OF. intended for the crown of the Queen 


ni ; 7 3 “4 ay ite 
_ the deepest surprise, 35, ¥ 92% Its value is very great, and I, as a detecti 
'Yes,” said Nick, quietly ; “it has appeared, -and once that it was a great temptatio “to 
‘esta recover te Sie . when I received your ipl is inferre 


a “T am a detective.” 
1 know that the crown,diamond an OX e you say en ” 
| ““Béca se the work may ie 


ee 


Ce cecil bynes. mB aigee 
rita 3 Mr, Carter,” said the 
have your assistance. 3 


Rep = & 


the world like it. 
a prise: to get it. 


You may go to any expense you 
The kingdom of Roumelia will pay 


ae responded Nick; “let me know all 


don me,” interrupted the baron; “‘it isn’t likely 
r. Carter will be interested in the history of 
ne before it came to New York.” 

not so sure about that,” said Nick. “Every 


_ Tell me briefly about the Borneo end 


Two or three years ago he came 
urney around the world, and told of a 
he had seen in aie that pees to 


yea a oe Nick, as the baron 


‘ ‘ 


of the stone. They believed it 
owers, and, on my word, I don’t 


P lcdie iis. “Tt made them 
p one toa savage and he would 
henever the tribe had a war the 
diamond on a kind of altar in 


ield, and then march his whole 
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“ia 
Bees ake ree oe ee 


3. 


get a look at it. 
thing.” 


After that they would fight any- 


“T shouldn’t have thought they would like to part 
with the diamond.” 


“They didn’t. It was easy enough to buy it of the 
king, but his generals and others got on to the deal, 
and they made the hottest kind of a time for me try- 
ing to get it back. I believe they killed the king be- 
fore they got through, and they nearly did for me 
more than once.” 

“There is no need to say that Mr. Pallog escaped,” 
said the baron, “for here he is. He intended to re- 
turn to Roumelia by taking a steamer from Hong 
Kong for London, where he meant to have the dia- 
mond cut, but his vessel was wrecked among the 
Philippine Islands, and, after many adventures, he 
at last got to Manila. . From there he came to San 
Francisco and so to this city. 

“He reported to me, of course, and showed me the 
diamond, I thought that we might get the stone 
cut in New York, and so we showed it to several jew- 
elers. 

“They astonished us when they told us how valu- 
able it was. We knew that it was worth a great deal, 
but we had no idea how much until they mentioned 


_ figures that you would hardly believe.” 


“T heard the figures,” said Nick, “and yet I un- 
derstand that the stone was not very large.” 


“No, there are larger diamonds in the world, but 
none as valuable as this. You see, the savages had 
cut it in their own way, so that it shines wonderfully 
now. It will need only a ane more cutting to make’ 
it ready for the queen’s crown.’ 

“When we get it,” Grumbled Pallog. : 
“Yes,” added the baron, nervously, “when we get - 

What do you think, Mr. Carter?” 

“Why,” said Nick, “I haven’t begun to think yet, 
for I don’t know how the diamond was lost, but I can. 
Say right off that I believe the stone is still in ex- 
istence.” ; é 

“Of course!” exclaimed Pallog. 

‘ 


it. 


mois 
ft Be 
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“And therefore,” said the baron, “it seems to me “I am very sure of it, unless you mean to suspect 

that it ought to be found.” such high-toned men as Mr. Baldwin.” ; a 

_ “When did you last see it?” asked Nick. “T don't.” ; e 
“In Mr. Pallog’s hands, yesterday.” “T shouldn’t blame you if you did, Mr. Carter. — < 
“What time of day?” That gem would be & terrible temptation to peas Ris 
“About four o'clock.” body.” oe Sass a S 
“Where were you?” ith Sh “T know, but I am not suspecting anybody yet. to e 
“In a store on Maiden Lane.” : will now try to follow your movements, Mr. Pal- . 
“Which one?’ log.” : ‘ Ae abr ee 
“Tt was in Baldwin’s, wasn’t it, Pallog?” “All right,” returned Pallog, quickly; “T t 


—- *¥es,” said Pallog, “that was the last place we vis- my ticket and went straight back to my ho’ 
is ited.”* 6°. ee “One moment, please. I suppose you~ 
“ ” +) ae 
“Did you two ‘yPtasssiam: then? _ * diamond with you in the ticket office ?” 
3 “Not at. once.’ t ay “Of course.” . re : 
“ 0 i aeys: Walia 
Tell me just what you dia “And You didn’t show it there.” 
_ “We walked down Broadway to Bowling Green. I “Not much!” 
went into my office &nd Mr. Paliog went to ~~ a “Was anybody in the ticket office, or Fear whe ae n 


| steanshi ticket! ictigs! iy. a you had seen earlier in the day?” Pape 
. “For Europe?” - Lae . Pallog thought fora moment. 
“Yes. We had decided that we could do better by “I. think not,” he answered. aes eae ny 


having the stone cut in London, or Amsterdam, and, “Very well; you went to your hotel. Wisk am 


as there. wat no reason neat delay, Mr. oe secured , “The Astor House.” 
_ . “What time did you arrive > 


“Five o'clock.” 
“Just give me a short account a 
from then to the eee you: dise cover 


Gar # MP Then had Gaaat? in the hotel. In 

3 ee the questions of you, een wish i. both think to the Herald Square Theatre, had 
ck to the time when you were i in Baldwin's, ond ley’s and got back to my hotel z 
shes there was anybody else i in the store.” _past twelve,” ae 

3 e but Baldwin antes Premarin, an- “Was anybody with you sud is 
eee i ~/... #No, I have no acquaint es. 
cp age _is my only friend here.” ee 
“I didn't know but - ea 


He raised the edge of his vest to show a broad belt 
such as is worn by cowboys, travelers and men who 
rough it about the world. 
“T suppose all you have now is the empty case?” 
—- . “That’s all.” 
“Show it to me, please.” 


~ CHAPTER II. 
THEY TRAVELER’S TRICK BOX. 


nbled with it without being able to open it. 
or help you,” said Pallog, smiling; “it’s quite a 

_ Tinvented it myself.” 

> reached over, pressed the box in a peculiar 

cover flew up. 

ae anighty useful to me on one occasion,” 

“The savages had caught me. There was 
trying to escape. If I had shown.either fight 

eel done for me on the spot. So I 

matter pleasantly, and asked them to share 

nut. Sits, “That 's.an article of food in Borneo that 
s think a great deal of. Asking them to 

ula nut is dike rine a civilized man to 


a searched me. Yott see, if 
‘it would mean that they trusted 


TL hac | another box exactly like 
¢ for just such an occasion. Ihave 
-of-ha jf fittle- and it was’ easy 
nth 


lof. te hiliteos They 
that the stone waa’ Abeta, 


straight: 


~ geantiees the old — 
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“I told them that in my country it was much the 
same as their ula nut, and I took a chew of it. 

“At my invitation each one of them took a lit 
of the weed in his mouth.” 

Pallog stopped his story to laugh. 

“T suppose they didn’t like it as well as their ula 
nut,” remarked Nick. 

“T should say not!” chuckled the traveler. “They 
are very polite feilows in their way, and it was aw- 
fully funny to see them trying to keep their faces 
They didn’t want to show that they didn’t 
like the stuff. 

“Two of them swallowed the chew, and of course 
they were made sick by it. 

“That scared the others, and they might have 
thought that I was trying to poison them, but, you 
see, there I was chewing away on‘the very same 
weed without suffering from it. 

“So I explained how the stuff should be used, and 
told them that nobody ever liked it the first time, and 
offered the ula nut again to take the taste out. 

“They were glad enough to accept then, and after 
that they left me, quite satisfied that I hadn’t the 
diamond. 

“Meantime, of course, the stone was in my pocket, 
safe in the box you now have in your hand.” 

“It’s a good scheme,” said Nick, looking thought- 
fully at the open box. “If I undertake the case, wili 
you let me keep this box for a little while ?” 
“Certainly. It’s of no further use to me, i am 
sorry to say.” 

“But, Mr. Carter,” said the baron, “I hope there is 
no doubt that you will take the case.” 

“It looks to me now as if I would, but I haven't 
heard the whole of Mr. Pallog’s story. You say 
you got back to your hotel at half-past twelve?” 

“Yes, and went to bed at once.” 

“What did you do with the diamond?’ 

_“T put it, as usual, under my pillow with my re- 


' volver.” 


“Were you disturbed during the night?” 
Decuria have me. I don’t know, but I oii 
pose I was.” : 


s 
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“Are you a heavy sleeper?” 

“I think not. I go to sleep easily, but I have al- 
ways supposed that the slightest noise awoke me.” 

“I take it for granted that when you did wake up 
the stone was gone.” 

“Exactly, and that’s all I know about it.” 

“Were you wholly unconscious from the time you 
lay down till you waked this morning?” 

“No, I can’t say I was. I had a troublesome 
dream, and I thought in my dream that I was awake, 
but, of course, I wasn’t.” 

| “What sort of a dream was it?” 

“I thought I was back in Borneo, and that a pack 
of savages was after me. J was running away like 
a good one when, you know how absurdly the mind 
acts in sleep, I was suddenly in my room at the As- 
tor House. ; 

“But the savages were still with me, or some of 
them, and I thought I waked up, got out of bed and 
chased them fromthe room. After which I thought 
I felt of my box, found that it was all right and lay 
down again.” 

“When you awoke what was the first thing you 

_ did?” 
“Felt for the box.” 
“Did you open it?” 
“Not at once,” 

“Then when did you discover your loss?” 

“After I had finished dressing. Then, as usual be- 

* fore starting out for the day, I opened the box to be 
sure that the stone was all right. 

“Perhaps you can imagine how I felt and (een aj 

- _. did. _ The box was as you see it now. I’m not the 
ae kind of man to faint away, but I believe a baby could 
have knocked me down.” _ . 

“Did you notify the hotel office 2” 

' “No; what would be the use? The hotel people 
could do nothing of importance. I believed that it 
was a case for a detective. So I went down to 
. Bowling Green to report the facts to Baron Rube- 

‘3 ae tik.” J 

“What about the, condition of your room? The 
ri - door and the windows, and so forth?” 


; “Nothing seemed to have been disturbed.” 
“What about the air? No peculiar smell?” 
Pallog’s eyes sparkled, and he moved restlessly in 

his chair. 

“T wish that question had occurred to me the in- 
“Tt didn’t, and I didn’t 
notice anything until I found that the box was empty. 
The first thing I thought of then was that I had been 
drugged, and I thought I could smell something 


stant I waked up!” he cried. 


strange, but that may, have been imagination, you 
know.” 

“Yes. Ii ether was used the smell would disap- 
pear in a few hours if you had a window open for 
ventilation.” 

“T didn’t, but the transom over the door was wide 
open.” 

' “That would amount to the same thing, and it 
would also give a chance fof a slim, wiry man to get 
in. I'can imagine, for instance, that one of those 
tree-climbing savages of Borneo might get into a 
room through the transom.” 

Nick looked keenly at Pallog as he spoke, 

The traveler’s eyes sparkled again, and he slapped 
his knee hard. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “but you catch on to my 
thoughts exactly, Mr. Detective! What if one of — 
those savages had managed to track mé to New +i 
York?” 

“Has nothing else happened to give you that sus- 
picion?” : 

“No, but that amounts to nothing. If a shrewd < 
devil of a savage was tracking me he wouldn’t be 
such a fool as to show himself, would he?” 

“T suppose not, but by accident he might do SO 

Pallog shook his head. : syed m: oo 

“T’ve seen plenty of black men,” he said, “since is 
got away from Borneo. They were thick i in Ma-— : 
nila, there were two or three on the ship with me, et 
and, of course, I see them every day ita we Tt bas = 
seen behind from Borneo.” 5 aaase © 


bs 


him? ??? 
“Sure dd 


ro 


‘ socaie way Bacio his island.” 
ph Nick admitted, “but it’s a long way to Bor- 
| such a savage could be overtaken.” 

ou try for it, Mr. Carter?” 

amen,” Nick answered, “you have brought 
y hard problem.” : 


* said the baron, “I have understood that you 


Be Paty 


’ 


' 
* 
Pe tp '9\ 
rm 1% 


‘your, own. figure for the work, 
0 Aas aaa will pay whether 


 that-figure, at least.” 
0 is ‘offer, baron, ‘but I shall not 
1 ae certain that T can succeed. 
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“Indeed I would; but if I can’t be of any use in 
hunting for it I might as well sail to-morrow, as I _ 


have other business to attend to in Europe. I'll do 
_just as you say, Mr. Carter. If you should find the 
diamond after I have gone, all you would need to do 
would be to turn it over to the baron as the represen- 


tative of the Roumelian Government.” 
“I see. You are really only the carrier of the 
stone.” 


_ “That’s about it. 
Baron Rubelik as soon as I got to New York I 
would have had nothing more to do with it, but we 
both thought that I might as well keep charge of it 
until it was delivered to my queen’s officers at 
home.” 


If 'I had given the diamond to 


“Very well, Mr. Pallog, so far as I am concerned, 
I see no teason why you should stay in this country, 
but Iwill leave that for yowand Baron Rubelik to de- 
cide. Just give me amjaccitrate description of the 
diamond and meet me at the Astor House in an hour. 
That, I think, will be all I shall need of you, and, 
after that I will notify the baron whether I mean to 
go on with the case or not.” 

Pallog drew his chair up to the library-table. 

“Can I have a piece of paper?” he ‘asked. 

Nick gave him a sheet and the traveler spent some 
minutes in drawing a picture of the missing stone. 

It was a 1 good piece of drawing. . 

“There,” said he, when he had fiished, “that's bet- 
“ter than any description i in words. The light is won- 
- derfully brilliant, and as you turn the stone about, it 

-pften has a deep blue color, but you can’t hold it so 
that the blue will stay, and you can't always find the 


4 Dlue, ‘It seems to depend on just how the light 
: ‘ - strikes it, but that changing blue is‘one of the most _ 


A _ valuable points i in the gem.” 
“This i is correct as to size, I syppose,” said Nick. | 


| 1 gt dea ahieeatmbay ies 8 
“take.” a hee 
“AML right, Til meet Ph at the hotel in an 1 hoor i oe 


rae 
Lt 
4 


By see 
ae a ie 


ray: 
es 


called on me after hours. 
: ek omen after the crime was committed?” 


CHAPTER III. 
A SURPRISE FOR THE BARON. 


Nick cautioned his visitors to say nothing about 
the matter to anybody, and they left him, promising 
to keep quiet. 

After they had gone, he sat for some minutes look- 
ing at Pallog’s empty box. 

- At the time appointed he met Pallog in the Astor 
House. ‘ 

They went to Pallog’s room, but Nick did not stay 
there long. 

_ He examined the door on botlr sides under the 
transom to see if there were any marks to show that 
a man had climbed up and into the room in that way. 

There were no marks on the door, and the edge of 
the transom was covered slightly with dust. 

Using a microscope, Nick saw that the dust had 
not been disturbed. 

Pallog himself had pulled the bed to pieces and 
searched the room. 

“Tt was hardly worth while to do sa,” he said, “but 
I felt better satisfied to make sure that in my sleep I 
hadn’t put the stone in some new hiding-place.” 

Nick nodded. 

“T can’t help thinking,” added Pallog, “that there’s 
a good deal in that black-man theory of yours.” 

“Anything happened to make it seem correct ?” 

“Yes and no. When I got back to the hotel after 
calling on you with the baron, the clerk told me that 
a colored man had been here to ask for me.” _ 

“Indeed!” 

“Seems odd, doesn’t it? I know no colored men 
in savages; that is, none in this wei of the 


world.’ 


_ “What did this man tell the clerk?” 

“Nothing. He asked if I was stopping here. The 
clerk said that I was, and then another man asked the 
clerk something so that his attention was taken for a 


nioment. ’ 


“When he turned to sale the black man if he would’ 


send up his name or card, the black man wasn't 


there,” 


_ “Singular! r ‘ 
“Decidedly. Now, if that happened while I was at 


the theatre last evening, I should feel certain that a 


man from Borneo had tracked me here and then had 
But why should the fellow 


P 


: return, 


: ; 
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“Isn't it reasonable to suppose,” queried Nick, in 
“that the savages would send more than one 
man after you? They might not work together, but, 
following different lines, they might happen to come 
together. 

“By jove!” cried Pallog, his eyes brightening, 
“what a head you have! I hadn't thought of that. 
Of course, the fellow who got the stone hasn’t had 
time to get word of his success to the other fellow, 
and the latter, like as not, may try to get the stone 
_ from me to-night.” 

“Better watch out for him, then.” 

“I will. I was thinking of going aboard the 
steamer to-night, but now I'll stay here. If we 
should catch one it might make it easier to catch the 
other, eh?” 3 

“It might. Meantime I’ve got to hunt for a black 
man in the city. It's rather worse than looking for 
a needle in a haystack, but I’ve got to try for it. 
You'd feel a good deal. better, I suppose, if I should 


. 


«hand you that diamond before’ midnight.” 


“You bet I would!” 

“Then I must be hustling.” 

“How will you make the search?’ 

“Oh! visit the foreign quarters, make inquiries of 
steamship agents about passengers who have come 
to New York lately, and so on. There’s no telling, 
you know, where a clew may turn ‘up.” 

“That's so. 
to you.” 

“Thanks.” 

Nick left the hotel, but he did not visit the for- 
eign quarters of the city. He did go to certain 


I admire your patience. Good luck 


steamship offices, but it was mot to ask questions ; 


about black men. 


Baron Rubelik, meantime, waited nervously i in his + 


office for some word from the detective. 


More than half the day had passed, and none 


came. 


Pallog had called and told of the conversation at — i 


the hotel, giving it as his opinion that the detective _ 
was scouring the town for trace of - man from 
Borneo. x 

The baron had ea convinced red such a man 
was the thief, and he hoped with every minute that 
passed that Nick Carter would call to say that er 
man had been Iccated. 


Late in the afternoon a clerk in the eticeitold the 


baron that a stranger wished to see. him. 


Ags 


{ | 
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“Is ie name———” began the baron, and then are the right kind of a client. I can work for you 
“stopped, for he thought it might be better not to now with a good deal of pleasure.” 

ention Carter’s name even in his own office. “But, tell me, is it true that you have found the 
“Show him in,” he added. diamond?” 

‘The baron’s face fell when the stranger entered, “I did not say so.” 

or the face was one that he had never seen before. “You said you knew where it was.” 

s this the Baron Rubelik?” asked the stranger, “That’s quite another matter.” ‘ 

iking in German. “Yes, but if you know where it is, why not go and 
3 5 replied the baron, in the same janEpaEe get it at once?” 

‘can I. do for you?” “Baron,” said Nick, gravely, “I cannot tell you 
other did not answer at once, He took a why. If I succeed in getting the stone, and I expect 


beside the baron’ s desk.and looked cautiously to, I will then tell you all my reasons is 
‘the room. \ “And this mystery?” 


e whispered: “Oh, as to that, you can see that a detective must 
come. to talk eau the crown diamond.” have good reasons for disguising himself. I usually 
Rubelik started. do my work that way, but I'll explain it all when the 
h seeméd to be taken away from bien: work is finished.” 
‘that disappeared, ” added the stranger. “Well?” 
( baron. asked the questions that Pallog “T am here to say that I will undertake the case.’ 
of Nick Carter some hours before: “T should say that you had undertaken it ace 
id you know the crown diamond had disap- “Yes, perhaps, but the work is only just begun. 


did mee. know there was a crown dia- You must now trust me.absolutely.” 

2 “Ido. There is no question about that.” 

waved his hand impatiently, as if to “Very well; you are not likely to see me or hear 
? from me again for a long time.” 

re it. is,” he said. “Why, knowing where it is, can’t you get the stone 
ehered ¢ on the baron’s phe and he to-day or to-night ?” 

oe _ “Possibly, but it is most unlikely.” 

re it is f he gasped. “Well, you know best.” ' 


“I certainly do, baron.” 
ven’s name, see produce it! ‘ “You really think that you will be able to recov er 
another matter.” the stone?” 
sit? What are you waiting ior? Do you “I certainly do.” 
wd? Name your price, man! oe Baron Rubelik drew a long breath. 
nink you have a right.to the diamond?” —_—“Paliog will be greatly relieved,” he said. 
ced. this. question calmly, but his “Pallog must know nothing!” ’? exclaimed Nick, 

xe | on the baron’s searchingly. | sharply. é' 


the baron; “of course! We “Why! What do you mean?” 
:t who are you? Don’t ask me “Just what I say: Mr. Pallog is going to Europe, 


e it the. gh This oe isn’t he?” 
: “He hasn’t decided yet. He was in here this after- 


noon, hoping to get some word from you that would 
enable him to make up ‘his mind.” 
ae Baron Rabe: - “J deft that with you to settle.” 
ogi ete er “Then you think he erght as well go?” Baa ate 

han bei as well as not.” : ef 


: “uf what shall I tell him 3 apts 


looked troubled. ri. AS : iS 


10 

“He would feel so much better,” he urged, “if he 
knew that you had a good clew. Perhaps you don’t 
realize how terribly this matter has affected him. 
He’s a cool sort of man, and doesn’t show his feel- 
ings much to strangers, but to me he has seemed al- 
most crazy with disappointment.” ; 

“Oh, fvell,” said Nick, “I wouldn’t want the man 
to suffer. If you see him again * 


“I expect to this evening.” 


“Then you can tell him that Mr. Carter has taken 
the case, and that he got track of the man he was 
looking for.” 

“The black man?” 

; “Let Pallog think so. I would-much rather have 
_. all. this between you and me, baron, but on account 
: of Mr. Pallog’s feelings you may tell him that much.” 
a _.. “And no more?” _ Mo Ms bk ig 
bf" ‘ “Not a word. Do not say that I called.» Let it 
be understood that a German messenger came with 
ri the word from the detective. Do not let him know 

that I have found where.the stone is. There are 
good reasons for all this, and I trust you to obey my 
wishes absolutely.” 

~ “You can depend upon me.” Sea? 

“I believe so. Now, there is one thing more. My 
work will probably take me to some foreign country. 
I want you to give me a paper that will show my 
connection with the case. It should be a kind of 
letter of introduction to any officer of the Roumelian 
_ Government.” 
oS; “Reitainty.*° > : 2 
The baron turned to his desk and wrote a note, 
upon which he stuck the seal of his government. _ 

“Will that do?” he asked. tei ~ 

“Exactly,” replied Nick, “but I need another just 


Nick, with 2 smile, “one more of the 


‘he disguised his face as it had been when he 


“Remember to be very ‘Tee 


¥ te age “ vf 


mith 
et 


_ brushed the dust from his ‘transom I might have =f 


i. , 


Tam sorry for the stone recovered.” = 
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him, but it will be better that he should not know any 
more about this than he does now.” 

The puzzled baron assured Nick that he would be 
careful, and the detective went away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DETECTIVES DRAW LOTS. 


As Nick left the building, Pallog walked in, but the 
traveler did not recognize the detective. 
Nick went home, and without delay called Chick 
and Patsy to the library. 
They did not know until then what it was that had 
been keeping him busy during the day. tage 
He told them about the call of Baron Rubelik and 
‘Jan Pallog, and about.his visit to the Astor House. 
“Now, then,” said he, “this is a case for all of us,as ~ 
I shall show you in a minute, and I think it is the 
most peculiar case we ever handled. It is peculiar 
because, while something of immense value has un- 
doubtedly been stolen, we can’t make any arrest.” 
“I should like to know why not?” cried Patsy. 
“Wait a second, my boy. You'll see when you've 
thought a bit. The first question is, who’s got that 
diamond?” ai 
“Pallog!’ guessed Chick and Patsy together. 
“Right! I suspected the man from very early in 
the conversation in this room, and I was careful to 
lead him on, while he thought he was leading me, to _ 
admissions or remarks that seemed to back up my_ 
theory. : ~ i 
“He was tempted when he discovered, by showing = 
the stone to New York jewelers, how valuable it is. <p 
Then he planned to rob himself. ete have va 
done that a little better. For instance, if he had 


.° 6, ae oe Te, 
aa 


thought that perhaps somebody did get into hi 
room. ~ He forgot that, but, on the whole, he } 
done very well, and he has deceived Baron Ri 
completely.” < Berea 
“It strikes me,” said Chick, “that the ba 
self might bein the deal.” 
“The same thing struck me, of course. 


Nick, “and I put it to the test. I called 

in disguise, and startled him by saying 

where the stone was. His action then s 

he is honest. He wants nothing more t 
ei 


x 


he ddetig ht ret \ A 
y ey j * 


“What evidence did Pallog give against himself 
while he was here?” asked Chick. 
Rc “Well, I sized him up for a man who didn’t ’care 
much about-right or wrong from his account of the 
way he dealt with the savages. Then there was this 
box. ‘That seemed to show that he was a trickster. 
I could have opened it the first time trying, but I let 
him believe I couldn’t so as to hear him talk. Then, 
rhe » way he jumped at the black-man theory, his anx- 
ra fe see me go chasing around after a black man, 
ae -. l that. I was pretty well satisfied that he was 
ty, and I got the proof when I went downtown. 
Pallog has booked his passage to Europe by 
ee different steamers, all of which sail at noon to- 
” ; 


at Scott!” exclaimed Patsy. 
e has used his right name only on the White 
ine, but he has paid for tickets on the Ameri- 
| the Cunard Jines, too. It took some pretty 
questioning to get at that fact, but I got it, 
v the question is, which line will he sail by? 
stay in New York, for, as the diamond has 
own here, it will be impossible for him to dis- 
it. In London, or Amsterdam, he could do 
rast: 2? 
elit you shadow him ES the Astor House,” 
¢ Chick, “to whichever of these steamers he de- 


s a better way,” answered Nick. “A man 
his movements so carefully as to buy 
lines might give any shadow the 


‘ eal any difference. There are three 
have secured a stateroom on each of the 
ne of us, therefore, will be up against 


in replied Nick, with a 
each < one a0 us would like to be 
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“But first let me show you why there can be no ar- 
rest.” 

“T see,” said Chick. 

“And I begin to,” added Patsy. 

“What’s your reason, Chick?” 

“Why, just this: If I should arrest Pallog and find 
the diamond on him or in his baggage, he would say 
that he was the represeitative of the Roumelian Gov- 
ernment, that he had a right to it, and he was simply 
performing his duty in carrying it. There isn’t a 
court in the world that wouldn't say he had the right 
of it.” 

“Exactly,” said Nick. “He would beat us hands 
down. But if we don’t deliver that diamond to the 
Roumelian Government nobody ever will.” 

“Say!” interrupted Patsy, “has the Roumelian 
Government any right to it?” 

“I’m not sure,” replied Nick, soberly. “Baron 
Rubelik says yes, for he bélieves that the stone was 
bought by Paliog in a fair and honorable deal. I 
think he stole it, or got it by fraud, but I don’t see 
how we can argue such a matter.” 

“No,” said Chick, “for Pallog has no right to it. 
The government employs us to get something that 
it bought. That’s as far as we need to go.” 

“I think so,” was Nick’s response. 

/“Then,” said Patsy, “this job is just this: 
diamond. That's all, isn’t it?” 

“No. It must be handed to some officer of the 
Roumelian Government.” F 

“Oh, cert, but it’s a case of get the diamond first. 
If Pallog should get to Losdon with it he-would have 
to be shadowed to a jeweler’s.’ 

“Yes, and he could be exposed there, but he’ ll be 
a hard man te shadow. I hope the diamond can be 
found before he gets to the other side. You see,” 
and Nick smiled queerly, “if he finds that the stone 
has been taken from him he can’t say a word, for that 
would be the same thing as confessing that he robbed 
himself here in New York.” 

Patsy smiled queerly, too, and Nick then went on 
to give each of them a copy of the note of informa- 
tion that the baron had written. 

All the notes were in the nanre of Nick Carter. 

“Whatever happens,” he said, “we'll meet in Lon- 


Get that 


don unless there’s a shipwreck, and we will go to the 
Tavistock ‘Hotel. 


Let's draw lots now.” 
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Nick drew the Amerivan Line, Chick the White 
Star, and Patsy the Cunard. 

“This means a week’s vacation at sea for two of 
us,” said Nick, with a laugh, “and a mighty good 
job for the other. By the way, I’ve fixed it so that 
each of us has a stateroom very near the one that 
Pallog has engaged. If he goes on my boat I shall: 
be next door to him. Jf he’s on your boat, Chick, 
he'll be across the gangway. On Patsy’s boat he’s 
two rooms down the gangway on the same side.” 

“Might about as well be on another ship,” grum- 
bled the young man. 

Nick laughed again, and they went to their rooms 
to get ready for the voyage. 

When they met at dinner Chick said: 

“By the way, Nick, what about that black man who 
called at the Astor House and inquired for Pallog? 

_ Was he a fake?” . 
“No,” replied Nick. “I asked the clerk about 
him. There was just such a man, and a very odd- 
- looking fellow, too, from what the clerk said.” 
? . “A man from Borneo?” 
; “Possibly. I really thought for a half-second that 
that man complicated matters, but I don’t now. He 
may have come from Borneo after that stone, but I 
shall let Pallog attend to him.” 
wrt “What if the black man should try to-night to get 
into Pallog’s room?” 
“Fell get caught, that’s all, Pallog will have him 
locked up, and then will take one of those boats for 
_ Europe. Nothing under heaven will prevent Pallog 
= frém sailing to-morrow. So I don’t care what hap- 
% X Epens to the black man. 

a -“Pallog bought, tickets by three lines, of course, 
“because he feared he might be suspected, and he 
_ wanted a chance to dodge pursuit. We'll let him do 
as he pleases, and to save ourselves trouble we will 
i shosrd this evening.” 

Nick then gave each of his ‘assistants a small box, 
ra exactly like the box in which obey a car- 

the diamond. 

ee “had had them made during the DIY inocu 

¢ box may be useful,” he said, “to the one who 
cy peice I hope Pallog 
Area I am chasing black men, and that 
sine Bare? is wore amt one Car- 


_ plank and longshoremen were aa r 
i ie its lines 
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my mind was made up as soon as they called, for I 


. knew that it would be an interesting problem.” 


The detectives then said good-by to each other, 
and each went to his boat. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the name of Nick 
Carter did not appear on any passenger list. 
Nick had bought tickets under the names Brown, 
Harris and Mallon, the last name being the one tMat 

Patsy had to assume. 

Neither Chick nor Patsy had seen Pallog, and, + 
though Nick had described him carefully, it was not 
supposed that the description would amount to much, 
for, if he did not travel under his own name, it was 
likely that he would disguise his appearance as much 
as possible. 

The traveler's name on the Cunard Line was Brod- 
ski, and Patsy knew that it wouldn’t be more than a 
day or two before he woutd know who Brodski was 
without asking questions—that is, if Pallog came 
aboard—for ocean travelers get acquainted very 
quickly and it is always easy to identify persons by 
getting their names from the printed list and then 
noticing where they sit at the dinner-table. 

Patsy went aboard the Umbria, the Cunard steam- 
ship that sailed at that time, without an idea in his 
head as to what he should do except that he would 
study his man. 

He didn’t believe that it would be his luck to 
travel with Pallog,.and he looked forward to spend- — 
ing most of his time during the coming week ie Be 
books in the ship library, i ies ag 

He loafed away the morning of the sailing day, iach 
smoking and reading the New York papers. 

When it came neat noon, and ‘passengers were 
coming aboard in crowds, he took more interest in 
what was going on. ok at 

Of course he looked for Pallog, alias — Brodski, 
among the passengers who had already come aboard, _ a 
but he saw nobody who looked at all like the ae ¢: 


Nick had described. ie Saat 
Ten minutes before sailing time a leaned a pasecs 
the rail of the promenade eee and looked down at x 
the dock. Aes $3 
Several hundred Pe, ware there to Da tare: a te 
well to friends on board... ; he soa 


Delayed passengers were hurrying up t 


was a ‘district beiienaee boy. 

e had been other messengers during the last 
and Patsy. gave no thought to this one until 
‘saw the ied rising as workmen on the dock 


Then there was a yell from the deck below. 
oe agglet a ! I don’t want to go to Yurrop, 


1 been a aaittient before. 

ild with excitement, and would have 

oO ju to the dock if a steamship officer had 
ght him and held him. 

ship!” yelled the boy. 

of the passengers laughed, for the ship 


=. sted, but it was no fun for the messenger. 
Z nk a moved further and further 


abventicne igeelilicig? the boy for run- 


the last minute. 
ried, igh gate Se had a tele- 


pre at once fe helped the bos’n tie the 
_ the Jos cecal ibe pera his 


was edad to the dock. 
re-and. ities the boy toward 
> 4 A 

on the dock, the rope 
sete as on board, and 


; land. 
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to watch the messenger that a man in the crowd on 
the dock made a signal to one of the passengers. 
Plenty of men might have seen this signal, but 
they would have supposed that the man was simply 
waving a farewell to a friend on board. 
The friend stood within six feet of Patsy. 


After the signal, the man on board looked from 


-one to another of the passengers near him, and 


finally jerked his thumb towards Patsy, while he 
looked inquiringly at the man on the dock. 

The latter nodded. 

Then the man on board took a quick, keen glance 
at the detective and walked rapidly away. 

Patsy staid at the rail until the boat was in mid- 
stream. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “it’s good-by to New 
York for a while, and nothing doing. 1 wish there 
was a dynamiter or an escaped forger, or somebody 
on board to make things interesting.” 

He went to pacing the deck while the steamer 
sailed down the river and into the bay. 

Just off the Battery a steward spoke to him. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but you're Mr. Mallon, aren't 


you?” 


It was the steward who had charge of Patsy's 
room, which accounted for his knowing the pas- 
senger’s name so early. 

“Yes,” replied the detective. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but I think I saw a telegram for 


“Yes, sir. There’s.a number of telegrams and let- 
ters on the head table in the saloon, sir.” 

“And you saw my name?” 

“T think so, sir.” 

“Get it for me, please.” 

“Thankee, sir,” said the steward, pocketing the 
tip that Patsy gave him. 

He went below and returned in a moment Sins a 
Pe ste! envelope. 
“It was brought aboard at is last minute, 9 he 
said, “by a kid who nearly sot cares off with us.” 

“Inde ed! " 

Patsy. smiled as he Songhe of the boy! 8 tikesn. ee 


- 


“T never thought oF his having anything for me,” 


# [Sie aise tmermkeon Dries of Tas cried 3s €- 
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The dispatch was not signed, but Patsy knew that 
it was from Nick. 

There were only two little words, but the young 
detective’s blood leaped as he read them: 

“You're it.” 


CHAPTER V. 
OVERBOARD. 


The explenation of that telegram may as well be 
made at this time. 

Nick had spent the night on the American Line 
steamship St. Paul. He breakfasted on board, as did 
the few passengers who had come on the evening be- 
fore, as he did. 

He was not exactly surprised, but he was greatly 
interested, to see Pallog at the breakfast-table. 

The traveler had disguised himself to the extent of 
shaving his beard and putting on clothes very differ- 
- ent from those he had worn the day before. 

Oi course, the detective was disgpised, and it did 
not look as if Pallog recognized him. 

“So!” thought Nick; “he didn’t lie in wait for the 
black man at the Astor House! Well, wity should 
he? He doesn’t want to get in the way of any sav- 
age fiend from Borneo, especially when he stiil has 
the diamond with him. I hope he hasn’t tumbled to 
me.” 

Nick todk pains to keep out of Pallog’s way dur- 
ing the morning, but the traveler was evidently 
watchful and aot, and they met more than 
once. 

At last it eben pretty clear that Pallog had 
. either recognized the detective, or that he had be- 
come frightened, for he quietly left the ship. 

This was half-an-hour before sailing time. 

Nick also left the ship, shadowing the man along 
the dock to where there were a number of hacks and 
cabs that had brought passengers to the boat. 

He saw Pallog go to a cab clear at the end of the 
line, and it was piain that the driver had been waiting 
- for him. 

Pallog got in hurriedly and Nick heard him say: 

“Cunard dock, like lightning!” 

“Electricity and a messenger, may beat the fastest 
‘cab in the city,” thought Nick, as he hastened to 
_ the telegraph office on the dock. , 

He then sent the dispatch to Patsy, or rather to 
“Mr. Mallon,” and wondered whether Pallog would 
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be able to make the distance through the crowded 
streets in time to catch the boat. 

Patsy dropped the telegram overboard and con- 
tinved his walk up and down the deck. 

“T’m in luck,” he thought, “gnd I’ve got six days 
to get that diamond in. The first step is to get a 
look at my victim.” : 

He went down to the chief steward’s room. 

“I wonder if I cen get my seat at the table 
changed,” said Patsy. 


“Well,” responded the chief steward, “it’s rather 
late to ask that. Aren’t you the gentleman I fixeé 
last night?” 

“Yes, you gave me a seat then, and it’s good 
enough, but I'd like to change if it-won’t be any 
trouble.” 

“It’s nothing I care anything about, but all the 
people on board, so far as I know, have been fixed, 
and they're likely to kick if I shift them.” 


“Perhaps it won’t be necessary to shift anybody. 
Just let me see your table plan. If there’s anybody 
at the place I want I won't say another word.” 

“il right, here it is.” . 

Patsy glanced qui¢kly over the plan, looking for 
the name of Brodski. 

He found it, fixed the spot in his semory, and 
handed the plan back. 

“It’s no go,” he said, with a sigh. “Every seat is 
taken at the ents where I would like to be.” 

“Sorry, sir.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. Forget it.”’ 

The detective went back on deck. In half-an-hour 
more, lunch would be ready. 

“T'll spot him then,” he said to himself. 
table, port side, fifth chair from the end.” 

He kept repeating this till the gong rang. 

Then he went below, and as he ate kept glancing at 
the place where “Brodski” should be. 

That chair wasempty. ; 

Nearly every other chair in the saloon was taken, 
for the boat was stillein calm water and running 
slow on account of a slight fog, and few had ei 
tofeel sick. 

Patsy stuck to the table, filling in the time by eat- 
ing nuts, until the stewards began to clear rile the 
cloths. * . 

Brodski’s chair had not been occupied. ro 

“T'll bet Nick was mistaken,” he said to himself, inf 


“Third 


"Hi op getting up. “Ugh! I feel like a stuffed pig. 

_ Never ate'so much in my life.” 

Te walked the deck for an hour, and then spent as 

wich time in the smoking-room. 

9 es ‘pian ‘appeared who resembled the man Nick 

| described. 

fact, all the Se mancess ae saw that after- 

were easily identified as meneeas whose names 

not Brodski, — 

There were not many 6f thet: ‘The ship carried 

usual number, but there seemed to be fewer than 

who were good sailors. 

e steamship had not passed Sandy Hook before 

ame evident that there was heavy weather out- 
continued fog.” 

rolled into the lower bay and made 

" ) roll. ‘gncomfortably for phaee who were 


was only a hint of what was ry come. 
spent the. waver, were quite high, and a 


not dangerous; it was aioe even what might 
a weather, but it was too much for 


fall saioset men in the smoking-room 
2m looking as blue as they felt. _ 

d deck a gang of sailors were finish- 
c , fastening down the 
ope in ship-shape. 

dge, and the chief en- 
le his: room. 


fee Was seasick, but 
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He leaned upon the rail at a 
and looked down at the water. 

There was nothing to interest him there, he hardly 
saw the splashing waves, for he was trying to think 
out a plan for getting the diamond after having iden- 
tified Pallog, when he was suddenly lifted into the air. 

Without the slightest warning, with no word ut- 
tered, he was raised clean off his feet and dropped 
over the side. 

As he went down, clutching at the rail and missing 
it, he had a brief glimpse of a horribly evil face leer- 
ing triumphantly down at him. 

The man who had thrown the detective overboard 
walked hastily away, and disappeared in the first 
gangway he came to. 

Nobody had seen the deed. 

The chief engineer but a second before had turned 
into his room and shut the door. 

The sailors away forward were busy with their 
work. 

On the bridge the officers were looking ahead. 

Aft there was a man’on duty, and at that moment 
he was gazing toward the faint blue line of shore. 

The trick had been done as successfully, so far as 
escaping observation went, as if it had been dark- 
est midnight. 


point about amidships, 


But luck that gave the villain his opportunity was 


not entirely on his side. 

There was luck for the astonished detective, too. 

As he went sliding down the side of the vessel, 
tearing the ends of his finger nails off in the effort to 
catch on to something on the iron freeboard, he felt 
the rim of a port hole. _ 

It was on the leeward side of the vessel, and the 
port was open. 

The feeling of the rim. was ehough for Patsy’ s 
mind. 

He knew what it ae 

Instantly his muscles obeyed his will. 

One hand had slipped from the rim, which was ‘too 
smooth to hold to without time for it, but the other 
swept out and caught the circular window. 
As the reader may know, these windows of an 
ocean steamship are made of very thick glace framed 


- 


in heavy rings, of brass. 
They are fastened to the. ship's, side. with | ihe 

. strongest kind of a hinge. ied 
As the wind did not blow against that sia of the 


mp, biel the 5a, were ine eg mosh to 
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splash spray into the port, the window had been 


pushed partly open. 


The brass frame, therefore, stuck out a little from 
the side of the ship, and that was what enabled the 
detective to grasp it. 

He hung to it a moment, gasping. 

As soon as he had clutched it with one hand, he 
brought the other to it also. 

For a moment, therefore, he was safe. 

Below him were the tumbling waves, and above, 
far out of possible reach, was the deck-rail. . 

He was teo strong to be shaken off by the rolling 
of the vessel, but he could not hang on there for- 
ever, and there was no telling how long it might be 
hefore a sailor or passenger would discover his re- 
markable situation and aid him. 

After the first shock of amazement, Patsy wasn’t 


so sure that he wanted to be discovered. 


“Of course that was Pallog,” he muttered, grit- 
ting his teeth. “It might be a rattling good scheme 
to let him think that I’m in the soup for good.” 

Then he thought of attracting the attention of the 
passenger in the room and getting him to help him 
over the rail and say nothing about it. 

“That would be a beaut in the way of a return 
trick,” he thought. “The passenger could let me 
down a red blanket from the rail and I could climb 


up. Of course, somebody might see, but, hang it! 


I've got to get away from here somehow. There’s 
no use in being particular as to how it’s done.” 

‘Laking a deep breath, he pulled himself up to look 
into the porthole. 

As he did so he thought that probably the pas- 
senger in the room was lying there seasick. 

‘What if it should be a woman! 

She would be scared half to death, or worse, to see 
a man’s face on the outside of the port. 

“Talk about ghosts for scaring people,” oo 
Patsy, “this:will beat a band of ’em.” 

He brought, his head up even with the prt and 
looked in, but it was too dark in there for him to 
see clearly. 

“Ahem!” he coughed. 

‘he seasick passenger made no move. 
“ say,” said Patsy, “don’t be frightened now, for 


I'm not going to do any harm; I can’t, you see, even 


if I wanted to, but I’m in a deuce of a fix out here, 


and you can help me. Eh? say!—Hello!” 
_ Not a sound from the stateroom. 


Tor. 
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The detective crowded his head. further into the 
opening. 

“Huh!” he grunted, “empty. All that talk waite a 

He drew back and let himself hang for a moment 
as easily as he could while he thought about it. 

Looking up and along the rail he saw not a face. 

In pleasant weather, or after a day or two out, 
there might have been a dozen persons looking over 
to whom he could have called. 

“Well,” he muttered, presently, “the situation isn’t 
getting any better so farasIcansee. The ship must 
have gone a mile since I went over. I can’t stay 
here till we get to Europe.” 

He looked again at the porthole. 

“T shall have to try it,” he concluded. “Lucky I'm 
not built on Nick’s lines. He’d have to leave one 
of his shoulders outside if he went in there, and per- 
haps I will.” 

Patsy had thought of the possibility of climbing in 
through the porthole at the first, but he had not be- 
lieved that it could be done. 

The opening seemed too small. 

It is surprising what a narrow space an average- 
sized man can get through when he has to. 

Patsy found that he didn’t have to leave a shoul- 
der outside. 

It was by no means easy getting through, espe- 
cially as there was nothing to brace his feet against, 
but, by squirming and twisting, he managed it, and 
at last fell on his hands and knees to the stateroom 
floor. ; 3 

“Gee!” he gasped, as he sat there rubbing his el- 
bows, “I’ve got aches enough to stock a hospital.” | 
Then he got’up and looked at himself in the mir- 


His face showed no sign of his adventure, but his 
mind was already made up that that face should not 
be seen again on board the Umbria. 

There was only one person on board who would be 
likely to notice the difference. 

That was his room steward. 

He knew Mr. Mallon, and had proved that he re- 

membered that gentleman’s appearance. 

There was the chief steward, too, but the deen. 
ive.could keep out of his way without difficulty. 

“A made-up story, and a gold piece will fix my 
room steward,” Patsy concluded. 

As for the passengers, it was wholly unlikely that 


‘q any of them would remember the quiet man wis had 
; sat so long at lunch on the first Half-day out. 
~ They would forget him, and “Mr. Mallon” could 
_ pass in his new face exactly as well as in the old. 

The main point was to deceive Pallog. 

Let that shrewd and desperate traveler believe 
- that. the detective had been sént to the bottom of the 
* sea, and the work of getting the crown diamond 
\ reave be much easier. 
: - Patsy, as usual, had plenty of makeup materials in 
3 “his pockets and he went to work without delay. 
__He worked carefully, and yet it was only a short 
time when he became, so far as his face went, a very 

different person. — 
9 “Lucky, after all,” he thought, “that I conld pet 
0 an unoccupied room.” _ 
Pat This thought had hardly formed in his mind when 

the lock of the door clicked warningly. a 

etective had just time to stow his makeup 
5 rials out of sight when the door was opened. 
f =a man started to enter, and drew back in sur- 


face was clearly seen in the light that came in 
> port at Patsy’s back. 
the evil face that he had seen as he went 


CHAPTER VI. 


; ei) THE: (STORE HOLE, — x 
sbi Patsy, carelessly, “what's iwanted ?” 
: did not respond for a moment. 


staring into the stateroom. 
to stand so ae his back should 


Pallog a | 
geek are bis doing in ua room?” he 


w my own room.” 


syen't tive on this pd . 


ss coming to you.” ) — 
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“T mean that you're e in my room. I'd like to know 


how you got in, too.’ 

“Why, as to that, I opened the door and walked 
in.” 
“You unlocked it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“What's the number of your room: ev 
“Ninety-six,” said Patsy, giving the number of his 
room correctly, for he knew that if he did not, Pallog 
would soon see that he had tried a trick. 


“Well,” responded Pallog, angrily, “this is ninety- 
eight.” 

“Great Scott!” * 

Lookat the number on the door and see for your- 
self.” 

“Whew! you're right, mister. I mistook it in the 
dark gangway for my number. — I’m awfully sorry.” 

Pallog silently stood aside to let Patsy out. 

' “I see now,” added Patsy, “that my baggage isn’t 
here. I had only just come in, and I hadn’t noticed 
that.” 

“T shall complain to * chief steward,” said Pal- 
log. 
“Oh, I hope not, sir. 
your room, on my word.” 

Patsy had never spoken more truthfully. 

“There ought not to be two keys to the room.’ 

Hid s rs but I won’t make the mistake 
again.” 

“See that ae don’t.” 

- Pallog went in, and Patsy heard him lock the door 
behind him. 

The detective eit to his own eee and changes 
his clothes. 

“IT wonder if he tumbled?” was the thought that 
bothered Patsy. “If he did, he concealed his tom 
ings mighty well” 
~ After he had made the necessary change, Patsy 
rang for his steward. — 


I didn’t mean to go into 


“J want to play a joke on a friend of mine,” said 


Patsy. “I find that he’s on board, so have fixed up 
my face a little. Think he'll know me?” 
“Bless my heart, sir! I should say not.” 
“Well, then, don’t give me away.” - 
.. “Thankée, sir, I won't.” 

_A generous tip having settled that possible danger, 
the detective wandered about the ship to make a 
complete test of his disguise. 

ae was no fear that anybody would see “than 


en > 


1& 


it. The question was luis anybody would miss 
the other man. 

The real test came at dinner time. 

All the people at his table had seen him'as him- 
self. Would they notice that another man now oc- 
cupied his seat? 

Only three who belonged to that table came to 
dinner. The others didn’t care whether there was 
any dinner or not on that day, and, in fact, it was only 
on the third day that they showed up at any meal. 

Of those who were there, only one looked at him 
with curiosity. It was a young man who. seemed to 

yt remembers that somebody else had ‘been there at 
lunch. 

Patsy said nothing, believing that the young man 
would soon forget the apparent disappearance of the 

oe passenger, and that proved to be the case. 
ae Pallog was in his place, that is, in the chair as-: 
signed to “Mr. Brodski.” 
He paid no attention to Patsy. then, or for two 
- days afterward, during which the detective was 
x studying vainly for a way to get at the diamond. 
The detective watched the man as constantly as 
_ possible, and saw that he did not make friends with 
ie. any of the passengers. 
. He was surly when anybody spoke to him. 
For hours he would sit by himself i in the sha asta 
room, drinking rather heavily. 
“He must have a pretty fair jag on by the time 
he’s ready to turn in,” thought Patsy, “and that, 
ought to be in hs: favor when I ty around to ac- 


SAD detective noticed ‘io that now and then Pal- 

re log would go ‘below—that is, down to the Peal 
Shy rqom, or into the stoke hole, 

ce et Tt seemed to be the’ only thing he Was interested 


5 Oe 


in. 
Of course; he had to ask 5 to go there, 
i rficer: went with him. 
en SB must have down at times when. } Patsy did 
nates him, for on the third day, the detective saw 
betoL guia the stoke-hole without any hady to; 
"That to looked as if his visits were so bases that 
ship's officers knew about them, but were ene 
the man go about by himself, 
AR ‘Rous on ane, ae 


4 - and dumped, overboard, bringing up coal from the 
Aad the first time he went | Ae, a good-natured ‘of-)*) 


s! 
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ing his sheliebis of a young officer with whom he 
had become very friendly. 

“Oh, yes,” this officer said, “Mr. Brodski is a very 
interesting man when you get to know him. A lit- 
tle silént, but he knows his business.”’ . 

“What is iti?” 

“Why! he’s a builder of engines for steamakips. 
He likes to go below to watch the action of our 
engines and/see how the furnaces work. As he un-, 
derstands such things and won't get in the way or 
hurt himself we let him do about as he pleases.” 

Patsy said nothing further. He knew well enough 
that Pallog was no engine-builder. The trayeler 
had,some other reason in going so often to the hot, 
dark hole where the fires were fed. 

What could it be? 

It was hardly likely that he kept the crown dia- 
mond hidden down there. . 

Probably it doesn’t need saying that Patsy deter- 
mined to find out the meaning of those visits below. 

On the morning of the fourth day, he saw Pallog, 
after taking a stroll about the decks, start for the 
stoke hole. 

The detective quietly followed. 

No officer happened to be near to interfere we 


. 


‘him, and Patsy got down to the bottom.of the ship. | 


He had lost track of Pallog on the way down, but 
that didn’t trouble him. 

The man could not be far away, ‘and it was better 
that he was out of sight, for Patsy meanf, of course, 


-to watch him unseen. 


It was hot and dark, and the ay Fores between 
the big furnaces were narrow. 

_ Now and then there was a fierce glow asa furnace +f 
door was opened. Oe 
Dark forms were moving about, raking down re 
ashes, shoveling them, into buckets to be hoisted mp 


bins and throwing it on the fires. i 
‘They were almost naked, these dark forms, ‘and AS) 
Patsy began to wish ie as had left half his clothes 
in his room. 
He came rather suddenly sis an alley. between 
coal bins to a wide, open space. © dias “ests hg | 
Several | furnaces were there’ ‘side by ain, id 
None of the doors happeried to be open at that 
moment, but just after he arrived ong was cpl i 
rectly in front ofhim. = y 
oe where he Stoo was binding. 


AR: 
.. 
o-4, 


" ; r F 
as, ‘| 
A rh 7” 
ty) j 
ot an) 


A little at one side it was almost as dark as before, 
' but he caught a glimpse of a man darting back into 
deeper shadow. 

He did not know that ‘t was Pallog 
ny i" “so. _ Before his eyes became used to the fierce light, 
Ae and before he could draw back, he was attacked by 

two of those dark, half-naked forms. 
They came at him from each side. 
. Each had stfuck him sharply under the knee, thus 
causing: him to'stumble back. 
_. As he fell they caught him in their arms and rushed 
ngs him straight toward the open furnace door. 
cee was not powerless, but he was greatly at dis- 


but he x poahed 


‘The attack had been so eA aated and he was 
sf lifted so quickly off his feet that he could not draw a 
“Cogeco or use his fists successfully. 


furnace. — 
Tt was ai over,in a second, but{n that short time 
the —F" believed for once that his time had 


> saw the bed of coal white-hot in front of him 
elt rush of pains hot air from the furnace 


di over them stood another with a Reavy rake 
ands. 
it raised as if to strike again, for it was 
s that the scoundrels were prevented from 
detective into the furnace. 

sther stokers appeared audgenty from the 
round about. 
had their tools in their hands. 
busy at their work and had not 

ustial was going on until they 

+h the scoundrels were felled. 
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/made ’em crazy. 


~ + 
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“Wot in ‘ell’s ’appenin’ naow?” one of them de- 
manded. 

The man who had saved Patsy answered with a 
fierce oath. 

“They'd ’a’ kilitd ‘im,” he ‘added, pointing to 
Patsy. “I don’t know who ’e is, an’, wot’s more, I 
don’t care, but the bloomin’ fools was a-goin’ to 
chuck ‘im on the fire.” 

“Gawd! wot for?” 

‘*Ow do I know? I knowed they was up to mis- 
chief of some kind, rot ’em! an’ I was watchin’ ’em, 
but I never suspected anythink of this kind. Per-4 
haps you can tell, sir, wot made ’em do it?” 

“T think,” “that they were hired to 
do it.” 

“Or, bewitched!” cried the stoker, suddenly. 

“What do you meag by that?” 

“Why, I seen that ’ere bloomin’ swell wot has 
been a-comin’ down ‘ere ever since we left New 
York, I seen ’im showing these ’ere rotten fools a 
thing that shone in the dark like a live coal, sir. I 
don’t know wot it was, sir a 

“T do.” 

“Then I s’pose, sir, you can understand ’ow it 
Bewitched, I calls it. I seen ’em 
’andle it, an’ I ’eard ’im say: ‘Some day,’ says ’e, 
‘the man will come down ’ere hafter me. Then,’ 
says ’e, ‘will be yer time to do it,’ says ’e. I didn’t 
know wot that meant, but I thought ’twas mischief, 
I did, an’ I kep’ my heyes open. Lord! ’ow near 
they come to burnin’ you up!” _ 

“They did, indeed,’ responded Patsy, ae he 
grasped the honest stoker by the hand. “I owe my 
life to you, my friend, and I.don’t know how to thank 
i: 4 

“Don’ t you. try, sir! Do you spose I d stend by 
an’ see a gent chucked on the fire like ’e was a bucket 
of coal?” 

“IT see you wouldn't, but, T m obliged to you just 
the same. Will you tell me your name?” |’ 

“’Ennery ’Awkins, sir.” 

“All right, Mr. Hawkins, you'll hear from me be- 
fore the voyage is over. ‘Now, about these men, 
here——” 

Patsy indicated the rascally Stokers, who were be- 
ginning to recover consciousness. 

“T oped I'd killed ’em!” exclaimed Hawkins. 

“No, it’s better this way. Let them go about their 
work, and say nothing about it” — 


replied Patsy, 


20 
“Say nothink! Whyysir, the whole ship can’t ’elp 
knowin’ of it afore night!” 
“Then let it be understood that they went crazy 
with the heat. That sometimes happens down here, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Hindeed it does, sir.” 

“Then let it go at that. I’ve nothing against these 
men. You can say anything to them that you want 
to, but I shan’t try to have them punished.” 

With a few more words of thanks to the man who 
had saved his life, thre detective left the stoke hole 
znd returned to the deck. 

He was black with coal dust, and the first thing 
necessary was to go to his room and clean up. * 

He thought of making another change in his dis- 
guise with the idea of persuading Pallog that this 
‘ second attempt to kill hin had been successful, but, 
.* as he came out on deck, he cafhe face to face with 
‘ Pallog, who was strolling idly along as if re had 
happened. 


; “CHAPTER VII. 
ae A MIDNIGHT SEARCH. 


 -Pallog glanced at Patsy, but showed no surprise 
a or interest. in him, and the detective passed him with- 
’ ~ out « word, 
; “He’s a cool chap,” thought Patsy, in his state- 
fats Sam. <> WF suppose he recognized me when he found 
me in his room, after he threw me overboard. At 

_ any rate it's clear that he’s onto me-and that I’m not 
_ making progress. Something’s got to be done,” 

He took a good deal of time in changing his 
clothes and his thoughts were very busy. 
_ -His eyes often went si to by yenittor over the 
i Cid nigh berth in his room. 

This was a square opening i in the stateroom, wall 
Bap covered by an iron grating. 
Bi The detective smiled as he icons at it, 
When he had finished dressing, he went into the 
i ganeway and walked slowly to the door of ‘Pallog’s 
room, keeping his eyes on the ceiling as he went. — 


"Hii 
ry chee 
ae ae 


t 


seemed to satisfy him, for he was _ 
1 when he went, an hour or two later, to 


‘ ; Spies was in ae pets and » aaseivesl sal 


ea | 
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“No, thank you,” replied Patsy, “I’ve called on 
business.” 

Se since ip ih ) 

“Yes. There's a stoker below hasta Henry Haw- 
kins?” 
“[ believe so.’ 

“Fle saved my life this morning.” 

“Oh! are you the man who wandered down to the 
stoke tale and got into trouble with a sprpie of crazy 
stokers > 

“T am.’ ! 

“You shouldn’t have gone there, Mr. Mallon, avithy: 
out permission or without an officer to guide you.” 

“T know that, chuet, and I beg ev erybady. s prdpa 
I won't do it again.” 

“T suppose not after what happened to you. I[ 
heard about it.” 

“What have you done with the crazy stokers?” 

“Locked them up, of course.” 

“I don’t care to make any complaint against 
them.” 

“Well, that’s your lookout, but we don’t propose 
to let the matter go unnoticed. They will be tried on 
shore and, of course, will be punished.” ; 


“Very well. You won't need my testimony, I sup- 
pose?” 
“No. Hawkins can tell wheat ie saw. That will 


be enough.” 


- “I’m glad to hear it, as I may want to leave the 
ship at Queenstown. But this is the business. I 
vant t4 make Hawkins a little present; will youhand «__ 
it to him?” = ; ae 
“With pleasure, Mr. Mallon.” aad 
Patsy gave the chief a roll of gold jacteneiiiis io. 
which the chief said was altogether too much, but the = 
detective insisted on giving it, and they talked Hora +25 
while on all sorts of matters. tae 
“By the way,” said Patsy, as he rose to go, “I find 
that there is a screw loose in my trunk. Will ¥e9 ag 
ied me a screwdriver?” se 
_ Of course the chief would, ond Patsy took the tol ay 
avay with him. aivins Paka 
That evening Pallog doit more heavily than 
uswial. He sat by himself in the snaking soge. vite 
did not turn in until half-past eleven. = 5 6 
Patsy was in the smoking-room, too, playing whis ott 
with three old wed oni he kes: him rar i 


They played until midnight, and were the last to 


‘The detective walked up and down the deck for a 
ttle while, and, before he went to his own room, 


ue Nearly half-past_ rai? he said, to himself. 
ith all that booze ‘inside of him he must be sound 

ep now. This is the time for my big play.” 

first made sure that his stateroom door was 


7 1 he climbed to the upper berth and used the 
er’s screwdriver to loosen the iron grat- 
over the ventilator. 
iat done, he took the grating down and looked 
Pabatte” 

bp it,” he muttered. att won't be as hard 
k from his grip a ao bottle of ether 
be 38 ei placed these on the upper 


ce and his thumb through 
the grating, and in this way was 
vera tg el neuen the 
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He cautiously leaned his head and shoulders over 
the edge of the berth and looked down. 

It was too dark to see what he wanted, and he had 
not taken his pocket lamp with him, but he had 
brought a few matches tied to a button of his under- 
shirt. 

He lit one of these in such a way that the rays 
would not fall on the sleeper’s eyes, for he feared that 
the flash might arouse him. 

Then he took a hasty glance down again. 

Pallog lay face up and his lips were parted. ' 

“Good!” thought Patsy, blowing out the match. 

He leaned over the edge again and reached the 
ether-soaked sponge down until he could lay it on 
Pallog’s lips. 

In a second or two there was a change in the man’s 
breathing that the detective understood, and he 
climbed down to the floor. 

A little more ether was dropped on the sponge, 
after which Patsy turned on the electric light without 
hesitation. 

His first search was made under Pallog’s pillow. 

The man breathed steadily when his head was 
raised. 

Patsy found nothing under the pillow, except the 
traveler’s pistol. He took it out and sat down to ex- 
amine it, for it was unlike any he had ever seen. 

It was not a revolver, but something like the old- 
fashioned, single-barreled weapon that used to be 
known years ago as a “horse pistol.” 

The barrel was very large. A bullet from it would — 
have taken the top of a man’s head off if it was fired 
right. 

Tt was not loaded from the muzzle, temever:: The 
- breech could be raised by a spring, as Patsy found 

while he was looking the thing over. 
: Having raised the breech, he saw that the weapon 


“ye 


. was heavily loaded. 


“IT might as well draw the charge, * he thought. 


S “Otherwise, if Pallog should happen to wake there 


might be trouble.” 

Mig drew out the eharge and thrust it into his 
utting into the barrel in place of it a small ar- 
t he had brought along in the same ray he 
did the matches. 

Then he replaced the weapon under Pallog’s pillow 
-and continued his search. 

There wasn’t much to search. © 
ote aad ww en ae Lina nee: probably 0 on 
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the White Star boat, but Patsy went through all his 
clothes and turned up the cushions of the bunk with- 
out finding anything that interested him. 

At last, with a very sober expression on his face, 
he drew a long breath and turned off the light. 

“The ether won't last much longer,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘and I will have to be going.” 

He went back as he came, except that he returned 
feet foremost, for he had to replace the grating over 
Pallog’s ventilator as he had found it. 

That took time, but it was after all only an hour 
from the time he started when he dropped into his 
own room, bringing back all the articles that he had 
taken with him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PATSY’Y. LITTLE BARKER. 


‘After he had replaced his own ventilator, Patsy sat 
on his bunk for several minutes, thinking. 

At last he smiled cheerfully, as if a new. thought 
had struck him, and went to bed. 

In the morning he returned the screwdriver to the 
chief engineer, saying that he had forgotten to bring 
it back the evening before. 

“That’s all right,” said the chief; “but, say, what’s 
this I hear about those stokers being hired to do 
you?” 

“How do I know what you've heard?” returned 
Patsy. 

“Well, when I gave your gold to Hawkins, he said 
that was what you thought. Of course, he’s much 
obliged to you.” 

“Didn’t Hawkins say that the men were be- 
witched ?” 

“Yes, put of course there’s nothing in that.” 

“Of course not, and probably there’s ass little in the 
rumor that the men were hired. I wouldn't think 
anything more about it if ] were you. Rumors grow 
out of guesswork, you know.” 

“Yes, that’s so.” 


The matter was dropped so far as Patsy was con- 


cerned, but he heard some time afterward that the 


stokers declared on their trial that a man had prom- 


ised them a share in a wonderful diamond if they 


_ would put a thief out of the way. 


This was believed to be proof that the stokers were 
made crazy by the heat, and the result was that they 


got off with spikes light sentences. 
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Pallog was about the ship as usual on that day, 
and when land was sighted late in the afternoon he 


told an officer that he was going ashore at Queens- » 


town. 

The detective, who was watching him more nar- 
rowly than ever, heard of this, and prepared to land 
there also. 

He left his trunk on the boat, with orders to have 
it forwarded to the Tayistock Hotel, London, for he 
didn’t want to be bothered with it, and took only his 
grip with him on the tug that came out to the Umbria 
from Queenstown. 

Pallog did not discover that the detective was on 
the tug with him until just as it was about to start up 
the harbor. 

Then he hurried toward the gangplank, as if he 
would return to the steamer. 

Patsy did not stir, for he saw that the plank was 
already being hauled in. 

If Pallog had really wanted to go back on board 
the Umbria he could probably have managed it, but 
he seemed to think it might be as well to stay where 
he was, for he went sullenly to the cabin, and sat 
there until the tug arrived at the Queenstown dock. 

It was then evening. The passengers went at 
once to a train that Was waiting to take them to Dub- 
lin, where they would go aboard a steamer to cross 
the Irish Sea and get to Liverpool several hours 
ahead of the Umbria. 

In the darkness it was easy for Patsy to keep track ' 
of Pallog, for the traveler went straight to the train 


Mwith the others. 


The detective Sverhaaed him making a bargain 
with a railway guard for the use of a compartment by 
himself during the journey to Dublin. 

Patsy waited until he saw that Pallog was locked 
in, and then he found a place in a compartment 
where there were two other passengers. 

The train started soon afterward, and nothing hap- 

ened until it had gone rather more than half the 
way. 

Then a halt was made at a small station and reumta 
gathered about the car in which Patsy was riding. 

‘Presently one of them Unlocked the doors and 
cases 

“This carriage is disabled, and will have to be cut 
out a the train. Please take places in other car-— 
riages.” 

The passengers grumbled, but got out, and, ee 


- 


a7 
cm 
3 
a 


me minutes, there was confusion while the guards 
_ were, hunting for compartments where there were 
: vacant places. 

Patsy did nothing until he saw that all the other 
é ssengers had been placed. 


pPargaia with Pallog had not let anybody go into 
_ that man’s compartment. 

The detective went up to this guard. 

“T haven't got a place yet,” he said, “but I see that 


partment. 


4 B ut that kind * engagement don’t eo" retorted 


he gentleman doesn’t want to be ¢ disturbed,” 
ane guard, doubtfully. 
itsy gave him a coin. 
ou don’t suppose I want to disturb the gen- 
n, es Siok he asked. 


: and Saag sat down on the other. 


au 


one went ciel a 


rolled « atts to the peaks 


Neo hia p pocket. 
as fi anon exten of grow 


“ “T've got you this time 
"api ee 
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Meantime he noticed that the guard who had made 


3 re’s room in there,” and he on Pallog’s © 


sy, “when the train is full. _ You know that, don’ t. 


pay. full Secisti on one eof ‘the two seats in the 
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Ail that Pallog saw him take from it was a cigar. 

“T hope you don’t object to smoking ?” said the de- 
tective. 

“I object to you!’ cried Pallog. “Do you know 
that you're looking into a loaded gun?” 

He put up his thumb and cocked the weapon. 

Patsy bit off the end of his cigar. 

He kept his hand near his face, as he remarked: 

“You're not going to fire that gun.” 

“Why not?” 

“You know too well for me to tell you.” 

“Well, then,” cried Pallog, “I can use it in an- 
other way!” 

With this he brought the gun up, caught it by the 
muzzle and aimed a blow at the detective. 

Patsy then brought down his hand about six 
inches, 


The cigar dropped to his knees, but there was a 


small revolver in his hand, 
straight at Pallog’s heart. 


“You know something about sleight-of-hand, I be- 
lieve,” remarked Patsy, coolly, “You see the trick, and 
Vil tell you how it’s done, if you want to know. I 
will also tell you, Mr. Jan Pallog, alias Brodski, that 
if you try to do me any damage I'll fire before you 
can turn a hair. This is a little thing that I’ve got 
here, but, oh my! it gets there!” 


cocked, and aimed 


Pallog had drawn back the instant he saw the re- 
_ volver. 


He’ sat now with his weapon still raised, but his. 


atm was motionless. 

‘What do you mean to do?” he muttered. 

“Stay with you,” replied Patsy, 

“It won't do you any good.” 

“Perhaps not, but I rather enjoy it.” 

“You have dogged me across the ocean——-” 

“And you haye twice tried, to kill me! Do you 
know that I understand that? If you think. I’m. -go- 


_ ing to let up on you, you're mightily mistaken.” 


sos secre while he 


Ballog slowly lowered hio arm, but. he kept-his pis- 
tolin his hand. 


The detective picked up the cigar with. his. left 


- hand, placed it between his gale lit it, and rina to 


puff. 

Mipantisne he kept his little barker aimed. vat t the 
traveler, ti 
“T ailee what you're after,” said Pallog. 
isan yes, ae s ig ae of “go and me trying to 
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fool each 6ther. I found I couldn't fool you before 
the Umbria had got out of sight of land.” 

“I was onto you,” returned Pallog, “before the 
ship left the dock.” 

“Then you had a confederate on shore.” 

The traveler’s éyes wavered a little at this. 

“I thought so,” added Patsy. “There was no 
other way to account for it.” 

For a moment there was silence. 
said: 

“You want to get the crown diamond away from 
me.” 

- “Right.” 

“Do you forget that I have the right to it?” 

“You have the right to give it to the Government 
of Roumelia, and you don’t mean to do so. I mean 
to see.that that stone is delivered to an officer of 
your government.” 

“You won't succeed.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Don’t you see that at the last minute, even if you 
should succeed in dogging me, I can claim that you 
were trying to steal the stone from me?” 

“Yes, I see that.” . 

“Well, then, what's the use of keeping up this 
game?” . . 

“Why, confound you! to make sure that you give 


Then Pallog 


the diamond to the officer who has a right to it. I. 


don’t care what you say about me. Nobody will be- 
lieve that I am a thief.” ‘ 
“Bah! they won't believe that I meant to keep it 
for myself.” — 
7 “But you intend to do just that.” 
i: “Yes, I do, and I will!” 
i ae “Well, then, lie down again and’ go to sleep. I 
_ shan’t hurt you, but I shall keep you covered till we 
get to Dublin.” 
All this time Patsy had kept his weapon aimed. 
Pallog did not lie down, but he said nothing more, 
and for the next hour that strange situation con- 
: tinued. . t 
The traveler sat with his big pistol in his hand, 
and opposite him sat the American detective, never 
for an instant lowering his weapon or taking his eyes 
_ Knowing how desperate the man was, Patsy would 
have fired at the slightest sign of an attack. 
+ And Pallog seemed to realize that the young fel- 
___. low meant business, for he glared hatefully at him, 
but made no move. . : 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A SURPRISE FOR PALLOG, 


When the train arrived at the steamboat pier near 
Dublin, Patsy said: 

“You’d better get out first, for I don’t care to turn 
my back to you. Make trouble and I'll put you 
under afrest at once. You wotldn’t like that.” 

Pallog grumbled, but put up his weapon and got 
out. 

The boat on which they crossed the Irish Sea was 
sv delayed by head winds that it did not reach Liver- 
pool until the middle of the next day. 

Patsy kept cl@se to Pallog when they landed, fol- 
lowed him to the Midland Railway Station, and 
they went up to London on the same train, though 
not again in the same compartment: 


In London Pallog did his best to dodge the detect- 
ive, and Patsy let him believe that he had succeeded. 

It was after business hours when they arrived, and 
it was not until early evening that Pallog, believing 
at last that he had shaken the detective, went to a 
hotel. 


From there he sent a note to the house of a dia- 
mond dealer, asking him to be at his office at an early 
hour on the following day. 

He got a reply saying that the dealer would meet 
him at nine o’clock, and; prompt to the minute, Pal- 
log was there. 

It was a small shop in Regent street. 

The proprietor was ahead of the traveler and stood 
behind a counter when Pallog entered. 

“Pye got a stone I want to dispose of,” said Pallog 
at once, “and as I am only passing through London _ 
on a hurried journey I will accept a reasonable cash: 
offer, but you must understand that I shall know. 
what a reasonable offer means. This stone is one of 
the most valuable diamonds in the world.” 

“T shall be glad to look at it,” replied the dealer. 

Pallog took a small parcel from his pocket, un- 
wrapped it and laid a gemy on the showcase. 

“Why !” exclaimed the proprietor, “this is just like 
the wonderful crown diamond brought from Borneo 
for the Queen of Roumelia.” ; a 

“W-h-a-t!” gasped Pallog. & 

“Strange that there should be two stones so much __ 
alike,” continued the-dealer, turning the one Pallog _ 
had given him over and over and holding it upto the 
light. oe: 

e There can’t be two!” Pallog cried, his face grow- ; 
ing ghastly pale as a terrible fear fell upon him. 4 

“No, that’s so,” admitted the dealer, “but it’s quite 
clear that ,a paste diamond can be made in imita-_ 
tion———" * i - f . ~ r 

“Stop!” yelled Pallog; “that isn’t paste!” 

“Excuse me, but that’s precisely what it is. I 
should say that it was worthabout one halfpenny.” 

/ r ‘ 


¥ 


“You lief’ screamed: the traveler, frantically. “I 
got that diamond in Borneo myself. I know what its 
 -yalueis. It hasn’t been out of my possession for one 
_ second since I took it from the king of a savage 
— tribe——” 

“You mustn't tell me I lie,” the dealer said, sternly, 
; and at that'instant a back door of the shop opened 
7 d two men came in. 
__ Pallog knew one of them, and he stopped his 
sh. "speech, staring with open mouth at the detective who 
had crossed the Atlantic with him. 
_ “I want to know what this means?” said Pallog, 
hoarsely. 
“Tt means,” Patsy responded, quietly, “that I 
bribed your messenger last evening, and read your 
ote to this diamond dealer. Then I called on the 
Jer and also on this gentleman, who is the minis- 
of Roumelia to this country. He now has the 
n diamond which you had hidden in the barrel of 
pistol. I took it out while we were on board 
, and put in its place the paste diamond 
ick Catter made from your drawing before 


ee 
gs 
ae blue as he listened. 

Sithe einis er of Roumelia silently took from his 
a box like the one Pallog had given to Nick, 
the spring that held the cover, and showed 
wonderful gem lying i in it. 

ali oi the genttine stone, Pallog became fu- 


e’s no reason now,” he shouted, “why I can’t 
. thi his! It’s loaded with powder and ball this 
Bi 

saying he quickly brought out his pistol, step- 
:a pace and bringing the weapon up to fire 


te pes ve had anticipated just such a move and 


could aim be. had caught the gun 
1 turned it aside. 

and the weapon, slipping from the 
crashed into a showcase. 

‘allog, « “Eat choke the life 


minister tr tried to interfere, 
x fi ha Patsy had tripped 
i aga to the floor. 
but a second to snap a pair 
“ae and kicked like a ree 
sir “7 é that moment, and the 
_some y in binding his legs+ 
suse “done, and the disap- 
| y i the floor, panting and snarl 


whe came soon aad Kiet 
oat | 
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The Roumelian minister then thanked Patsy over 
and over again for his clever work. 

“You don’t neéd to say so much about it,” said 
Patsy. “I never enjoyed anything more. After I 
had got the stone, I hardly knew what to do. I 
knew he wouldn’t miss it, for he would look into his 
gun and see the paste diamond there, and he wouldn’t 
suspect that there was anything wrong; but I 


. thought that if he came to London, and then discov- 


ered “his loss, he might not only accuse me of steal- 
ing the stone, but he might also say that he meant 
to | give the stone to you. 

“And I suppose,” said the minister, ‘“hat if he had 
made that claim I should have believed him.” 

“Of course you would. So I thought it was neces- 

sary to keep him in sight, so as to make him give evi- 
dence against himself.” 

“Well, you have been daring and shrewd,” ex- 
claimed the minister. “I don't know what Baron 
Rubelik promised you for a reward 

“Nor I. either.” 

“What?” 

“The business arrangement was made ti my chief, 
Nick Carter 


“But I thought you were Nicholas Carter! Your 


‘letter of introduction said so.’ 


“Oh!” said Patsy, smiling, “I forgot that. There 
are three of us,” and he went on to explain how the 
three detectives had started to cross the sea. 

“T don’t know whether the others came or not,” 
he concluded, “but if they did they will probably be 
at the Tavistock Hotel some time to-day.” 

“I shall certainly call and settle with your chief.” 
. The minister did so. Nick and Chick arrived that 
forenoon—one irom Liverpool and the other from 
Southampton—and Nick received a larger sum for 
his professional work than ever had been paid to 
him before for a single case. 

He joked with Patsy about it. 

“We had the fun,’ ‘said he, ‘and you did the work.” 

“That's all right,” replied Patsy, “give me the 
work every time and I'll be satisfied.” 

“Well, it has been a splendid job,” Nick declared, 
when he had heard the whole story.” “I only wish 
now that we could know sofiething about that black 
man that called on Pallog at the Astor House. Just 
for curiosity, I’d like to know who he was and what 
he wanted.” 

THE END. 


‘Next week's issue (No. 268) will contain “Nick Car- 
ter and the Broken Dagger ; or, The. Black Man from 
Borneo.” Nick was curious about the black man 
that called on Pallog at the Astor House. His cu- 
riosity was soon satisfied. You will find all about it 
in next week's issue. 


This Week! @& This Week ! 


Another 
Prize Contest 


MORE LAUGHTER 


Still laughing over your. funny stories in the Contest that is just closing, boys? 


Have 


you any more funny stories? If so send them in, for here's another dandy chance for you. 


oO you 
want 


A FIRST-RATE, UP-TO-DATE BANJO 
A SPLENDID ALL-WOOL SWEATER 


OR LONG DISTANCE MEGAPHONES ® 


You have all entered in the last contest — or almost all. 
The prizes are different. 


HERE IS THE PLAN: 


you have ever heard, or the Best Joke. 


contest is the same. 


oS} First Prizes LP 


The three boys who send in the three funniest stories 
will each receive a first-class banjo. A béautiful instru- 
ment. Perfect and up-to-date in every detail. These 
-banjos are warranted in every particular. They have 11- 
inch calf heads, walnut necks and veneered finger boards, 
“with celluloid inlaid position dots, raised frets, twenty- 
four nickel brackets and wired edge. These instru- 
Ients can be easily mastered, arid every boy one 
. jump at the Spbgeconiey to win one. 


: 5 Second Prizes 


The five boys § Wito | ‘send us the next funniest stories 
will each receivé“a Spalding all-wool sweater. | Any 


color you choose. uaranteed all want and i 
shined 1 the body and arms. 


10 Third Pisce 


The ten be who send us the next funniest stories will 
ing 12-inch “Long Distance” Mega- 


carrying the sound of the human 


The 


Here is another chance. 


Think of the Funniest Story of which 


Write it out and send it to us, 


| Here are the Directions: 


This contest will close May 1st, Remember, 


f whether your story wins a prize or not, it stands a ¢ 
8 good chance of being. published, together with § 
# your name, 


To become a contestant for these prizes. you § 
must cut ott the Prize Contest Coupon, printed 


# hérewith, fll it out properly and mail it to Nick 


Carter Weekly, care of Street & Smith, 238 William 
St., New York City, together with your story. No } 


H story will be‘considered that doés not’ have this. 


coupon accompanying it. Watch for the announce- } 
ment of the prize winners in three weeks. 


COUPON. 
NICK CARTER WEEKLY PRES 
CONTEST No. 2. 


Date—________——_______1902 
Name 
City or Town 
State ; 
Titie of Story_______— 


just closed. 


Two Men of the Same Name. 
(By Archie Steiner, Virginia.) 


--—s- Fwo men with but a single nave caused a regular 
“mixed pickles’? complication at one of the local hotels 
the other day. One hada wife and the other didn’t. 
One is a prominent and leading citizen of Statesville. 
he other hails fram Abington. The one from States- 
ville is the man with the wife. For present purposes, 
both will be known as John Smith. i 
__- It seems that Mr. and Mrs. John Smith, of Statesville, 
came to the city the other day, went to the hotel and 
registered, and were assigned to a room. Soon after this 
ohn Smith, of Statesville, went out on the business 
which had brought him to the city and while he was 
it Mr. John Smith, of Abington, a traveling man, ar- 
‘rived in the city. He met the porter at the train, deliv- 
ered his grips to that haughty individual and ’phoued 
to the hotel to save him a good reom. Meanwhile he 
stopped to see a couple of friends, and then went to the 


a 


a: 


le this was happening the day force switched to 

night force in the hotel office. Therefore, it came to 

that when Mr. John Smith, of Abington, atrived at 

hotel he told the night clerk that he had ‘phoned to 
a good room saved for him. 

‘What name?’’ asked the clerk. 


and while the hotel clerk turned to 
. John Smith, of Abington, registered 


sked a lady’s voice from the 


; Jobu Smith; of Abington; ina 


Jol 1S ith, of Abin ton, got oxt hurriedly. He 
: he office, as 


he 
ae 4 


’t know any one was waiting 


FUN FOR EVERYBODY! 


ye You have read the announcement of the new contest on the opposite page. We know that you will 
_ make it as big a success as you have made this one. You may look for the names of the winners of this 
contest in two weeks. In the meantime get ready to laugh. Here are some late atrivals in the contest that 


“What's the matter?’ asked the placid clerk. ““Your 
wife sent down word to tell you to come up immediately 
when you came.’’ 

‘*My which sent down word?’’ asked Mr. John Smith, 
of Abington. 

“‘Your wife.’’ 

‘*Now, look here, my good man, you are crazy or I 
am, or both of us are. I have no wife.’’ 

Then the clerk looked astonished. 

‘*Isn’t the lady your wife?’’ he gasped. ‘‘Say—what 
—why—which—where—— Great Scott!’’ 

- J ae at this point another gentléman approached the 
esk. : 

\“*Any mail for Mr. John Smith?’ he asked, calmly. 
The hotel clerk looked, Mr. John Smith, of Abington, 
looked, and a great light dawned on them both. It took 
two John Smiths some hours to settle the matter to their 
mutual satisfaction. 


_, A Letter from Ireland. 
(By Eugene O’Brien, Chicago, Iil.) 
2 : Ireland, Dec 21 92 
Me Dear Nepphy 

Oi write to tell yez av the death av 
av coorse yez have herd. 

Dooring the last moments av his sickness he was on- 
conscious an quiet all the toime joompin’ around an 
cryin’ ‘‘Wather.’’ Oi suppose yez know that you an 
yer cousins whoare all dead, are the only livin relashuns 
oof yer poor uncle Oi suppose ye kuow that yez own the 
property av yer uncle which belongs to other gintlemia 
on account av his dets. Shure he lost playin’ the races © 
but the horses were to fast for him. The docthor ses he 
doid ay.a tumor but its the thought av mesilf an m~ 
naybors that he doid fur want av breath. Th money in 
this letther aint there for Oi gave it to Mickey Grogan. 
Oi didn’t hav anything to wroite about so Oi thought Oi 
wud send yez the noos an Oi soign 

Wit due respect to Mesilf Eridget O’Harrity 

P. S.—Its the wish av yer uncle that yez should not 
open this letther until afther yez had read it. 


yer uncle which 


’ 


hs 
My Son Jonr. 
(By D. E. Lynch, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Talk about boys! I’ve got one, and for downright 
dity he certainly is beyond avything Lever saw in 


all my life. The word stupid is not strong enough. It 


does not half express it. He does some of the most out. 
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landish things I ever heard of. Now, for an example: 
My wife sent him to the butcher's one day last week to 
see if he had pigs’ feet. He came back and told his 
mother he couldn’t tell as the butcher had his shoes on. 
Stupid and lazy! Well, the fact is he was born tired. 
Why, when we want to get him up early in the morning 
ye have to wake him up two hours before he goes to 
ed. 

Oh, he’s a great boy, and to add to his other accom- 
plishments he’s the worst coward of his size I ever saw. 
He is frightened to death at thunder and lightning. 
Last night he was upstairs in his bed, his mother was 
in the parlor, and it was raining very hard with an oc- 
casional burst of thunder. Suddenly his mother heard 
him cry and scream at the top of his voice. She ran up- 
stairs, frightened to death. She thought he had a fit or 
something. He was sitting straight up im bed a scream- 
ing that he was afraid of the lightning. 

His mother said: ‘‘Don’t be afraid, Johnuy; remem- 
ber the Lord is with you; nothing can hurt you.” 

‘*Ts he in the room now?” he asked. 

“Ves.’’ his mother said. ‘‘He’s always with you.’’ 

She went downstairs after reassuring him, but she had 
hardly reached the foot of the stairs when there came 
another terrible clap of thunder that slook the whole 
house. Then she heard Johnny shouting: 

‘Say, mother!’’ he said; ‘‘you come upstairs and 
stay with the Lord and I'l] go down in tlie parlor!”’ 


— 


Ancient History Told in a Modern Way. 


(By Edward W. Everson, Providence, R. I.) 


One day when Cesar was leaning up against a wooden 
Indian in front of Brutus’ cigar store, half way between 
the Forum and the Republican Central Committee Head- 
quarters, he was accosted by a bunco steerer with a 
green grip aud the finest set of lilacs that ever split the 
breeze. 

‘Hello,’ said the bunco steerer; ‘‘haven’t I seen you 
, td 
“TI don’t. think you have, Jo Jo,’’ said Czesar, who 
was rs on. ‘‘I never was in the penitentiary myself, 
and if I ever saw you outside of the bastile it's a 
inighty thing for you I wasn't a policeman. How 
‘ much wili you take for a slip from that foliage plant 
Fa) on your face to seed my lawn with?”’ 
Ceasar was one of the est joshers ju Rome at the 
a time, and it did tickle hiny to guy the Rube, although he 
saved his ase all the while.’ 
mat in § The buuco pretended not to notice that he was a 
eae joshmark, and “era be ip on the sidewalk. 
és ‘Ain't you onius Applesedus, front over at 
‘Pompey’s Crossing?’’ he asked. He didn’t know Cesar 
from a fever blister, but he thought he might make the 
_ graft stick. 
Caesar enjoyed the whole thing more than al udy 


some chicken laid in “your hair, ” he said, handing the 
sey orto 
¢€ boys 
struck a 


“- a hoe PF 


tee Ee 


show. Megs on your little red shaw],’’ he said. am. 
the i You’re on the wron "side track, woe 
You'd bet r consult an ’s an egg that 
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sport, aud passed on. Caesar went inside the cigar store. 
‘*See me jolly the Rube?’’ he said, dropping a nickel in 
the slot and winning a handful of perfectos. 

Brutus laughed fit to kill and put another handful of 
stogies into the perfecto box. 

‘*While you were jollying the easy mark,’’ he said, 
‘the touched you for your watch.’’ 

Ceesar looked down and saw that it was so, 

He looked sick after that for a time. 


Dictating an Item. 
(By Emil Jurgemeyer, Iowa.) 


Mr. Tucker came into the editorial room of a lecal 
paper, and sliding wp to the reporter's table, took a seat. 
Moving up close to the reporter, he said: 

‘‘Just take it down now, and I’ll give you a good 
item. Ready?’’ 

“Yes; goahead!”’ 

‘*Well, this morning, Mrs. Casker saad wife, you 
know—and her daughter Bessie were driving out with 
the bay mare named Kitty, along the river road, to see 
her aunt.”’ 

‘* Whose aunt?’’ 

‘*Mrs. Tucker's aunt. To see her aunt. Bessie was 
driving the mare, and a little after they had passed 
Stapleton place she threw one of her shoes.’’ 

‘* Bessie did?’’ 

“No, Kitty, the mare. And Bessie said to her mother 
that she thought she was behaving queerly.’’ 

‘«Mrs. Tucker was?”’ 

‘eThe mare, and she felt so worried that she had half 
a notion to turn back.’’ 

‘* Are you speaking of the mare—or of Bessie?’’ 

‘‘T mean Bessie, of course. But she kept on limping 
and going kinder uneven until they were down by the 
gas works when she laid back her ears and——”’ ; 

‘*Vou don’t mean Bessie’s ears?’’ 

**Certainly not.’”’ 1 

“Go on, then. Mrs. Tucker laid back her ears.” 

‘“'The mare’s ears. And just as they got on the bridge 
over the creek the mare gave a tilt to one side, and as 
Mrs. Tucker screamed she let drive with both of her 
hind legs against the carriage.’ 

‘* Are you referring to Mrs. Tucker or to the——” 

‘‘Kitty, the mare—and snapped both shafts off short. 
The next moment, before Mrs. Tucker or Bessie could 
save themselves, she went over the side, turning a com- 
plete somersault.”’ 

‘‘You are now speaking of the mare?’’ 

‘Yes, the mare turned a complete somersault into the 
water. One of the traces remained unbroken, and as 
Kitty went over she dragged the carriage after her, and | 
Mrs. Tucker and Bessie went floundering into the creek. 
The mare at once struck out for shore, and Bessie, for- 
tunately, had presence of mind enough to grasp her by 
the tail. She had the blind staggers, ans it passed off.’ 

“Not Bessie?’’ ey 

‘‘No—the mare; and as soon as she was being towed f 
past Mrs. Tucker, she. caught hold of her dress——"? 

““The mare’s dress?”’ 

 Bessie’s dress, and it seemed for a minute, the mare a 
would bring them eafely to land. But Mrs. “Tucker's - 4 
te ou thes mare’s tail aia somewhat, and i fat 
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**Vou said Bessie had hold of the mare’s tail.’’ 

Nea “*Did I? Well, So it was; and Mrs. Tucker had hold 
~ of her dress.”’ a) 

““Whose dress?” ~ See 

_ ‘Didn't I say Bessie’s dress? Well, then, somehow, 

_ Mrs. Tucker’s hold loosened and——’’ , 

- Her hold of what?’ 

“Her hold of the mare—no, I must he mistaken. 
Bessie had hold of the mare’s tail while the mare had 
hold of Mrs. Tucker's dr—— That is, Mrs. Tucker had 
hold of—— Well. anyhow, she let go——’’ 

“Mrs. Tucker let go?”’ ‘ 

- **Oh, I dunno; whoever had hold of the mare let go 
and she went to the bottom like a stoue.’’ 

“Tf I follow your meanitig it was the mare that went 

o the bottom.’* 

“My goodness, man! Can't you understand? It 
‘wasn’t the mare. The mare swam ashore.”’ 

‘What did you say she went to the bottom for then?” 
- «7 didn’t. It was Bessie.’ 

‘You never said a word about Bessie.” 
You know what I meant. Bessie went to the bot- 
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“And Mrs. Tucker swam ashore?” 
‘No, she didn’t.” 
Very well, then. 


_ ‘No, she didn't, either.” 

“Mrs. Tucker flew up in the air, then?” 

“*You think you’re smart, don't you?” 

‘Well, go on and tell your story; we’ll discuss that 

erward. What did Bessie say when she got tothe 

T’ve a good mind to wallop you."" ~ 

What did she say that for?’’ : 

on miud-headed idiot,”" said Mr. Tucker, “give me 
e of your insolence and I'll flay you alive. I was 

ve you a good item about the mare, and what 

r said about her peeink somersaults all the 

now I'll see you hanged first.” 


Mrs. Tucker went to the bottom, 


said, calmly: 


, 
i af 
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‘*Ves, she likes the red kind best,’’.continued the 
afflicted citizen. ‘‘Says they ain’t so tough. Is yours 
the black kind ?’’ 

‘*Sir!’’ cried the indignant neighbor. ‘‘What are you 
talking about?"’ 

“Why, cherries, of course,’ he pleasantly remarked. 
““That’s what you’re talking about, isn’t it?’ » 

But the neighbor walked away without explaining. 


A Strange Company. 
; (By Earl Moody, Ky.) 
_ Once on a time a man went into the woods to cut 
wood. He dug up a tree and in its roots found a golden 
goose. He took it in his arms and started for the village. 

On the way there a hawk swooped at the goose. 
When its bill touched the goose it stuck to it. An eagle 
saw the hawk and swooped and caught it and stuck also. 
Next a fox, seeing the eagle helpless caught its leg. A 
lion caught the fox. Thus they went to town. 

In the town, he heard of a king who had a daughter 
who was beautiful, but never laughed, ‘The king had 
offered her in marriage to any oue who could make her 
laugh. The man went to the place and was admitted. 
When the princess saw him she burst out laughing. 

They were married and lived a long time in happi- 
ness. 


eS An Adventure. 
(By Rory McBartlett, St. Louis, Mo.) 


- One time a few other boys and I went ona fishing trip 
to a pond about two miles away from my grandfather’s 
house in St. Charles County, Missouri, and we had 
trouble right from the start. First of all, I couldn’t find 
wy fishing pole, and after that I couldn’t find my reel, 
and then my hooks and lines and lunch and coat and hat 
were all in different places. Mamma says I never know 


_ Where anything is. . 


When we got in our boat after arriving at the pond 
we pulled and pulled at the oars until we were nearly 
dead, but could not move the boat a foot. Finally after 
about an hour of useless effort, we discovered that some 
meéan man had tied a rope toa ring on the bettom of 
the boat and fastened the other end of the rope to a stake 
driven in the bottom of the pond under water, so that 
even grown people couldn’t have guessed what on earth 
was the matter. The result was we didn’t catch any fish 
and were all tired, mad and!.suuburned for nothing. If 
we ever find out who tied that boat we won’t do a thing 
to him. a. ; : af ‘ ‘ ‘ > 
* A Bunch of Fun, — 

(By Jerry Williams, Beaumont, Tex.) 

‘ a Ope abs ~ « big eo 
“Stop that car,” called the pretty city girl to the 
long, lank, country fellow who was taking fi the town 
time. . He rushed in front of the moving elec- 
tried it. His remains were shipped bome 
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Of the cent there were three disti 


Stamp and Coin Department. 


/ Stamp and Coin Collectors will find here every week a special article either upon stamps or coins. We also 
give an opportunity to our readers to make exchanges of coins, as well as stamps, through this department free of 
cost, and we will answer, in a special column, any questions our readers may care to ask concerning these subjects. 


United States Copper Coins. 


Some rare varieties of coins, specimens of which are 
now sold at big premiums. 

Two Cents.—This coin first appeared in 1864, and 
was discontinued in 1873. The alloy was the same as 
the cent of the same period, and its weight 96 grains. 
**2 Cents,’’ in two lines, is enclosed by two half wreaths 
of wheat, tied at the lower end. Legend: ‘‘United States 
of America’; reverse similar in design to the nickel 
Five Cent pieces, only the legend is in a scroll, and the 
crossed arrows, upon which the shield rests, seems to 
support its center instead of its base. The Two Cent 
piece of 1872 is scarce; that of 1873, being only in proof 
sets, is very scarce. : 

One Cent.—There are four pattern cents bearing the 
date 1792, whether made in or designed to. be used by 
the U.S. Mint is uncertain. ‘They are all extremely 
rare. The largest, which exceeds the half dollar in size, 
has on the obverse a head of Liberty with flowing hair, 
which partly covers the bust on both sides, and faces to- 
ward the observer’s right; the date in large figures is 
immediately beneath the bust, and the legend is ‘‘Lib- 
erty Parent of Science and Industry.’”’ On the shoulder 
of the bust is the name of Birch; on the reverse, in the 
center, are the words ‘‘One Cent,’’ surrounded by a cir- 
cle; this is surrounded by a wreath, and it again by the 
legend ‘‘ United States of America.’’ 

The second in size is a trifle less in diameter than the 
half dollar. Obverse: A naked bust of Liberty, facing 
right, with the hair confined by a band and knot, be- 
neath it ‘1792,’ above it ‘‘Liberty.’’ Reverse? An‘eagle 
his wings raised, standing on a section of a globe, facing 
right; legend, ‘‘ United States of America.’’ Only two 
of these are now known, one of them being in the Mint 
Cabinet. _ : 

Tie sinall pattern cents'are about the diameter of the 
present quarter dollars, the only difference between them 
is that one of them has a plug of silver in the center. 


They are both from the same dies. Obverse: Head of 


Liberty with flowing hair, looking toward the right; 
date, 1792 under the bust. Legend ‘‘ Liberty Parent of 
Science and Industry’; reverse, ‘‘One Cent’’ in a 
wreath, and legend ‘‘ United States of America’; at the 
base, 1-100. 

But it was not until the succeeding year, 1793, that 
the operations of the mint were productive of much 
relief to the community in the matter of a circulating * 
medium, Only the copper pieces were made this year. 
t styles and several 
varieties of dies of both obverse and reverse. , 


\ 
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S A Warning to Collectors. 


One of the latest kinds of counterfeiting is the imita- 
tion of old coins for sale to the numismatists. One of 
the most ingenious modes of deception in this class of 
work is the changing of the dates of some common issue 
of acertain coin to. the date of a year whose issue is 
scarce and consequently high. 


The old Liberty dollar.of 1804 is very scarce. It is 


‘said that there are only seven genuine coins of this 


issue in this country. ‘The coin is rated in numismatic 
catalogues at a value of $1,200 and upward. The coun- 
terfeiters have been quite successful in changing 1801 
issues to that of 1804. This is not counterfeiting in the 
strict legal sense of the word, and the Treasury offcials 
would not be able to punish any one for this class of 
offense. But they have exercised their power to put a 
stop to such work wherever they have found it going on. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Old Coin.—L., Albion, Mich.—A 1-cent coin of date 
1829 is worth from 25 to 50 cents, if unused or not cir- 
culated. Otherwise, worth 1 cent. 

C. W., Cal.—Your rubbing is taken from a Hun- 
garian 15 kreutzer silver piece of 1745, under Marie 
Theresa, 1740-80. The letters, K. B., are the mint 
mark initials of Kremnitz, where the coin was struck. 
The coin sells for fifty cents. _ f 
, Edward Wilson, I!!1.—The coin you mention is not 
particularly rare, although the same coin of the preced- 
ing year is worth $10. Perhaps the J. W. Scott Co., 
Ltd., of 40 John street, New York City, would be will- 
ing, however, to offer you a premium. 


F, J.—There is no premium on the silver dollars of — 
1895 unless it be those struck at the Philadelphia mint, © 


where only 13,000 were struck.. Those of the San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans mints are common, where 450,- 
000 and 400,000 were struck respectively. 

G. L. sends rubbings: 1. War token, ‘‘ Millions for 
contrastors’’—‘‘Not oue cent for the »widows,’’ 1863. 
This is satirical, and is one of the hundreds of war 
tokens that passed by sufferance during the scarcity of 
small change at this period. 2. A common 2 real Span- 
ish piece struck by Spain in her mint at Mexico in 1785, 
under Charles IT. (11760-89.) 


NICK CARTER WEEKLY. 


(LARGE SIZE.) | 
f ithe Best Detective Stories in the World. : 


“235—Nick Carter Against a Rival; or, A Chase After Dotunbets, 
236—Nick Carter’s Midnight Rescue; or, A Rascally Millionaire. 
237—Nick Carter in a Fog; or, The Strange Flight of a Bridegroom. 
 238—Nick Carter’s Mysterious Neighbor ; of, The-Occupant of the Third-Floor Flat. 
_ 239—The Rolling Mill Tragedy; or, Nick Carter’s Hunt to Death. 
- 240—-Nick Carter’s Queer Burglary Case; or, a Thief Robs a Thief. 
)  241—Nick Carter Downs a Doctor and Destroys a Prescription. 
242—Nick Carter Accused of Murder; or, Identified by a Nose. 
- 243—Nick Carter’ Ss Water Trail; or, The Strange Hiding-Place of a Millionaire. 
_244—Nick Carter's: Dynamite Fiend; or, The Unraveling of False Clews. 
2 —Nick, Carter’ $ Child Rescue; or, The Defeat of'a Desperate Villain. 
246- “Nick Carter on the Racecourse; or, Crooked Work in the Paddock, 
a ‘Nick Carter’ $ Black Clew; or, Heard in the Dark. 


iy eo = Nick Carter's Double Clew; or, The Fatal litem’. wae 
-251—Nick Carter and “The Brown ee or, The Unknown Letter Writer. . 


-253—Nick. Carter’s Punuchhsobeie,: bt, Lost: $200,090 in Gold. 
28 '254—Nick Carter’s Queer Murder Case;. or, Under a Terrible Suspicion. 
_ 255—Nick. Carter Challenged; or, Fighting a Powerful Enemy. | 3 
. a necnee Carter and Arizona Jake; or, The Big Westerner’s Parti in the Cooper Suicide. 
> arter in the Council of the Reds; or, The Plot of the Anarchists. 
t nd the Secret of the Tin Box; or, The Man Who ete His Name. \ 
; or, Thwarting a Villain’s Plot. : 
¢ Track of the Freight Thieves; or, The Boldest Gate sas ea York. 


4 
= 
ron the ‘Track ‘of a Gentleman Burglar; or, Robbing a Thief. a 


ed; or,’ The Desperate Plot off the he Detective’ s Life... 
rail of the River Taper, vid The Sk babys ‘Work on. the River 


he He Kg of the ¢ Tramp Thieves or, Paty s Lone, Hand scien thie * 


ae 


Scottie: or, The Heche Clew, = °s 
Chase; or, The Missing Crown Diamond. 
Broken Dagger; or, The Black Man from Borneo. . . 
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75 Solid Gold Watches 
GIVEN AWAY 


Not Gold Filled Watches 
» Not Gold Plated Watches 


BUT ABSOLUTELY 


Solid Gold Watches 


WARRANTED UNITED STATES ASSAY. 


FULL PARTICULARS IN NUMBER 20, 
BOYS OF AMERICA. _ 


MEVEWEY eyes x 


SHIRLEY’S 20TH CENTURY 
Lovers’ Guide 


LOVE, COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


OW TO WRITE A LETTER! 


SHELDON'S 20m CENTURY 
LETTER WRITER 


The best guide to correct modern letter writing 
: published! 


: HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF A FAVORITE WITH THE GIRLS. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. * 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


In this’ volume, every phrase of letter writing is 
treated, and innumerable samples of correctly-writ- 


ten letters are i showing how a young man 
may address a banker or a teacher, a friend or a 
stranger, a bridegroom or a widower, etc., etc. 


A FEW OF THE MANY SUBJECTS: 
Grammar—Paragraphs—Titles—Construction of a Letter 

—Postcripts — Stamps -- Social Letters — Famil 
Letters—A Father's Letter toan Erring Son—A . 
Brother's Warning to a Sister—The Sister's Reply 
—Letters of Intr duction—Letters of Condolence~- 
Lettersof Congratulation —Love Letters— Wedding 
Announcements—Ceremony and Reception—Form 
Suitable for Invyitations—Marriage Announce- 
ment—Valentines—General LIavitations—Accept- 
ances and Regrets—Notes of Ceremony and Com- 
pliment—Business Letters—Application in Answer 

to Advertisement—Miscellaneous Letters, etc., etc. 


For sale by all newsdealers. If ordered by mail, 
add four cents for postage. 
STREET & SMITH, 238 William St., N. Y. City. 


Here is a book that every young man should have. Lookatsome &% 


of the contents 

= = 6 The M a oms of Love—Getting Acquainted—When to 
he to Marry—Love Prod: Qualities— 

aginary — Fiirtation — P —_ tion — 


FasnerLoverr Quarrels— and Short Engagements 
—The Rejection of a Proposal—The Reject vern— 
Pleasing a Sweetheart — Courtship —Love Gifts— Love 


=| These are only a few of the best subjects treated, and which & 
= makes the book not only a valuable. guide to the young lover, but & 
=. also fascinating reading for any young man. 5 
=< For sale by all new ers. ordered by mail, add four cents &% 
wy for postage. i 


STREET & SMITH, 238 William St., New York City. 
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New Prize Contest This Week: us 
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THE BEST AND MOST FAMOUS BOOKS 
WRITTEN FOR BOYS ARE PUBLISHED IN 


THE MEDAL LIBRARY 


Price, 10 Cents. | All Newsdealers 


These books are full size. Bound in handsome illuminated covers. The authors of 
the stories published in the Medal Library hold first place in the hearts of the youth of our 
land. Among the many writers found in this library may be mentioned the names of 


OLIVER OPTIC G. A. HENTY GEO. MANVILLE FENN FRANK H. CONVERSE 
HORATIO ALGER, JR. JAMES OTIS ARTHUR SEWALL W. H. G. KINGSTON 
LIEUT. LOUNSBERRY EDWARD S. ELLIS GORDON STABLES CAPT. MAYNE REID 
GILBERT PATTEN WM. MURRAY GRAYDON CUTHBERT BEDE JULES VERNE 
LEON LEWIS CAPT. MARRYAT MATTHEW WHITE, JR. BROOKS McCORMICK 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 238 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


al Boy The Boy Slaves | @ 
to President sy CAPT. MAYNE REID 
sr HORATIO ALGER, JR. WR 
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